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APRIL, 1916. 


EDITORIAL. 


At the annual meeting of the Historical Association held in 
January, 1916, a resolution was carried nemine contradicente to 
the effect that the Association should, if possible, possess an 
organ of its own through which it might appeal not only to its 
own members, but to the larger public outside that charmed but 
limited circle. The present number of History is the beginning 
of an attempt to carry out that resolution. The crisis of the 
greatest war in the annals of mankind was not the moment which 
the Historical or any other Association would naturally have 
chosen for launching a new literary enterprise or embarking on 
fresh financial liabilities, and we should have preferred a more 
auspicious opportunity for our venture. But the hand of the 
Association was almost forced by a domestic crisis in the career 
of this periodical. ; 

Started four years ago as a private venture by Mr. Harold F. B. 
Wheeler, History was pursuing a useful and not unsuccessful 
course when the war supervened and threatened its existence. 
It became clear that History would perish, or at least fall into 
abeyance, unless the Historical Association brought organised 
effort to its assistance. Hitherto, although the bulk of the sub- 
scriptions and literary contributions to History had come from 
members of the Association, the official connexion between the 
two had been limited to benevolent interest ; and the resolution 
of January last did not bind the Council to any definite line of 
action. History might have been left to perish, and a new 
periodical started in its place. On the other hand, subscriptions 
had already been paid for its continuance, books received for 
review, and articles contributed ; and it would not have been easy 
to find a briefer or more expressive title. The Council therefore 

No. 1,—vot. 1. B 
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determined to take over History, marking the new departure 
by beginning a new series with comprehensive changes in the 
appearance and contents of the periodical. Henceforth it is a 
journal owned and controlled by the Historical Association, and 
edited by a board appointed by, and responsible to, the Council. 
More substantial motives than the mere desire to save a 
periodical from extinction, or even the ambition to possess a 
medium of publicity, have, however, dictated our decision ; and 
the war itself, which tends to restrain our action, also points to 
its need. One may perish, but one cannot live, by war alone, and 
war itself would become more irrational but for the lessons which 
history draws therefrom, as Samson took honey from the carcase 
of the lion. This war is creating problems which can only be 
solved in the light of history, and some of them are discussed in 
the pages that follow. Sir Charles Lucas deals with the greatest 
from our British point of view—the problem of the Empire and 
its understanding by the people who will mould its fortunes. 
Mr. Julian Corbett and Mr. Hodges discuss a no less vital matter, 
the question of bringing home to British people the importance of 
their Navy and the meaning of naval history. A fourth article 
attempts to establish a claim for history to a place in the sun of 
the educational world by the side of vociferous physical sciences. 
These are problems of peace as well as of war; but if we were 
not ready for war, that is no reason why we should not be prepared 
for peace; and in the educational settlement or revolution which 
may tread on the heels of peace, students and teachers of history 
will need to make their voice heard, if they—and the nation—are 
not to suffer. So far they have been almost inarticulate save for 
a few resolutions passed at annual meetings and pigeon-holed in 
the offices of educational authorities. A first-class quarterly does, 
indeed, already provide means of expression for the highest 
historical research. Our position is less Olympic, and our aim 
is to bring the gods into contact with those men and women who 
have to save historical truth from sterility by propaganda. We 
shall hope by means of reviews to keep them in touch with all 
the more important results of research, and even by means of 
articles to make not infrequent contributions to historical 
learning. But the principle of our Association has always been 
a union of all students of history, including teachers in universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools of all grades, Their interests are one : 
unless there is proper research there can be no adequate teaching, 
and when one ceases to learn one becomes unfit to teach, Unless 
teaching is good in universities, they will supply bad teachers for 
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schools, and unless it is good in schools, the schools will provide 
bad pupils for university teachers. 

We therefore hope to represent the interests of all sorts and 
conditions of teachers of history, and our editorial board has been 
constituted with that object in view. It is not that we claim any 
consideration for teachers as such, but simply on the ground of the 
service they render to the community ; and we hope to appeal also 
to the general public, partly because history does, or should, 
interest every political being, and partly because without public 
recognition the teacher of history cannot hope for the conditions 
which alone will enable him to serve his day and generation. We 
should therefore defeat the interests of teachers themselves by 
making History purely a teachers’ affair, just as much as we 
should be impeding the spread of historical truth, if we confined 
ourselves to research and ignored the means by which its results 
may be diffused throughout the educational world. Hence, in the 
articles we publish, we shall endeavour to provide matter of in- 
terest to the general reader no less than to the historical specialist. 
We may even seek to bring the light of history to bear on the 
study of politics, and to supply in some measure that notable void 
in British intellectual equipment, the absence of any review which 
systematically endeavours to link the past with the present and 
to test modern experiment by historic experience.' 

Our reviews, too, will seek to serve more than one purpose. 
They will not be confined to the correction, reproof, or even praise 
of the author. Besides indicating the degree of accuracy and 
scholarship characterising the volumes under consideration, they 
will also endeavour to indicate the nature of the contributions 
made therein to historical knowledge, and the consequent modifi- 
cations to be embodied by teachers in the instruction they impart 
to their pupils. The reviews will, except in rare instances, be 
signed, and authors who feel themselves unfairly criticised will 
be afforded an opportunity for reply, provided that their reply 
deals with the facts and does not merely dispute the opinion of the 
reviewer. Of similar general interest will also be the periodical 
notices of historical articles in other reviews and magazines, and 
the bibliography of historical works published during each 
preceding quarter. 

The remainder of our contents will appeal more especially to 
members of the Historical Association. It is proposed in “ Notes 
and News” to announce any important resolutions adopted by 

1 In the following numbers of History we hope to include articles on the 


history of military service in England, on payment of Members of Parliament, 
on Peace Congresses of the past, and similar topica, 
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the Council, any developments affecting history made by education 
authorities, appointments of general interest to historical teachers, 
the formation of new branches of the Association, and to call 
attention to any novel experiments they may make. It will be 
noted that the Historical Association has no territorial limitation, 
though by a natural implication its sphere is restricted to the 
British Empire; and while local enterprise is always to be 
encouraged, it is hoped that History will remain a means of 
communication and interchange of ideas between all parts of the 
King’s dominions. That must be one of its main functions. The 
annual meetings of the Association have been a fruitful, but an 
inevitably limited, means of promoting this intercourse of 
historical minds. Only stray visitors from Canada, Australasia, 
or South Africa could thus be brought into touch with British 
teachers of history, or, what is equally important, with one 
another. History is comparatively free from these trammels of 
time and space; and we look with confidence to correspondence 
between ourselves, secretaries of branches, and individual teachers 
all over the Empire as an indispensable means of vivifying and 
informing the teaching and study of history. The success of our 
venture will largely depend upon the extent to which corre- 
spondents avail themselves of the welcome afforded in our 
columns. Apart from giving publicity to such suggestions of 
general interest, we also hope by means of answers to correspon- 
dents to ease the burden of individual, and particularly of isolated, 
students of history, who are continually troubled with the 
difficulty of finding the particular book they want, or the 
precise information which their text-books or local libraries 
do not contain. But we must caution prospective inquirers against 
expecting much in the way of editorial opinions; we shall do our 
best with regard to facts, but a pontifical position is a perilous 
perch for an editorial board. The purpose of HisTory is not to 
impose a doctrine, but rather to provoke criticism and suggestions 
from others, and nothing would be more valuable than a flood of 
proposals for new leaflets, new methods of teaching and study, 
and new means of promoting the usefulness of the Association. 
We need all the brains we possess, and in an Association the brains 
are not al! found at the head. 





ON THE TEACHING OF IMPERIAL HISTORY! 


Ir is common knowledge that the words “Empire” and 
“Imperial” have excited a kind of animus against them ; and that 
a silly prejudice has tended to discourage teaching about the 
Empire, on the ground, whether openly admitted or not, that 
such teaching must be the child and parent of bombast and vain- 
glory. The war is proving a wholesome corrective to this view, 
and I hope that the Historical Association will give it once for 
all the happy despatch. 

But what is Imperial History? What does it mean? To 
what is it opposed? I am at a loss to be able to define it with 
any accuracy. In the first place, it is not opposed to English 
history : it is English history. Secondly, it is not the history of 
the British Empire as opposed to the history of the British Isles. 
We say that Great Britain has made an Empire, but it is equally 
true to say, and it ought to be said, that the Empire has made 
the present Great Britain. If there had been no Empire, Great 
Britain would have been a different kind of country, with a 
different kind of people, and a totally different record. How, then, 
can you give a true history of the British Isles and their people 
which is not an Imperial history? How can you give a true 
history of England, if you devote only occasional chapters, or sec- 
tions of a chapter, to overseas development, segregating it in a 
watertight compartment, as though such development were 
incidental and supplementary, though possibly infectious, instead 
of being of the very marrow and bone of the story? 

Conversely, how can the overseas history of the seventeenth 
century be told aright without tracing in full the political and 
religious movements at home? How can you tell the story of 
the War of American Independence without treating at length of 
political parties and personages and social conditions in England 
at the time? 

Is Imperial history, then, English or British history from 


‘ Notes of an Addresa delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Historical 
Aasociation on 8 January, 1916, 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth or James I. onwards, because 
there was no Empire before this time? That theory will 
not do, because the British Empire was in the womb of 
British history from far remoter ages; and I strongly suspect 
that the ordinary view of the history of the Middle Ages will 
be greatly modified, when the forces which were leading up to 
an Overseas Empire have been put in their right place and in 
the light of what came afterwards. The Merchant Adventurers, 
for instance, and all they stood for ought to figure, and I do not 
doubt will figure, more prominently than hitherto in future 
histories of these times. 

Imperial history might be accurately defined as the History 
of Greater Britain, if Greater Britain, like Greater London, is 
taken as meaning a single inclusive whole of which Great Britain 
is the inmost part. Unfortunately, the pitch has been queered, 
and the term Greater Britain has, I think, come to be used rather 
in contradistinction to Great Britain than as including it. 

This morning, at the risk of making confusion worse con- 
founded, I am inclined to define Imperial history, first, as wholly 
true English history, in opposition to partially true English 
history, as the view of the forest not obscured by the trees; and, 
secondly, as human English history in opposition to English his- 
tory in which the human factor is minimised or overlooked. 

Speaking, with no affectation, simply as an honest, or com- 
paratively honest, student of history, it seems to me that writers 
of histories should always keep before their eyes a very few 
elementary facts, whereby to test and correct their writing and 
their views, just as a multiplication table or a map is hung up 
for reference on the wall of a schoolroom. 

Let us take three very elementary facts and note their bearing 
upon Imperial history. My first elementary fact is the one which 
has been so brilliantly emphasised and illustrated in “The Short 
History of the English People,” namely, that history is the record 
of peoples; that peoples consist of men and women; and that, 
as in life, so in history, men and women are really men and 
women—human beings of like passions with ourselves. In Acts 
of Parliament men usually include women, They do not include 
women in real life or in real history. 


South Africa may provide us with an illustration, The pre- 


dominating feature in South African history to-day is race an- 
tagonisma. Do you suppose that supporters of the two-stream policy, 
the advocates of perpetuating division between the two white races, 
would have any chance at all if it were not for the Boer women, 
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for the fact that women are more human, less impersonal than 
men, more faithful, more relentless, peopling the present with the 
past, with dead husbands and sons? Marry all the Dutchmen in 
South Africa to British wives, and the coming race will be British ; 
marry all the Englishmen in South Africa to Boer wives, and the 
coming race will be Dutch. This can be taken as an illustration 
of the fact that the human element comes out very especially on 
the overseas side of English history, for two reasons: (a) partly 
because it is more clearly discerned, (b) partly because ordinary 
human nature has actually played a more overmastering part on 
this side than in home history. 

The human element is more clearly discerned because you 
start with a more or less clean slate, not with a background crowded 
from the past. The full play of human motives can be seen in, 
say, the formation and the dealings of the East India Company, 
or in the Puritan Emigration. That is comparatively simple his- 
tory, with comparatively few actors; it is not lost in the crowd. 
It is the obvious outcome of men and women, who were really 
men and women, not contingent remainders in a complicated 
legal-constitutional-social-industrial system. 

But it does not merely look more human : it actually is more 
human. It cannot be denied that on the overseas side of English 
history private individuals, and combinations of private individuals, 
have done more, and Governments, Parliaments, laws, constitu- 
tions have done less, than on the home side. It is to the story of 
our Overseas Empire that we point to illustrate the private initiative 
on which Englishmen pride themselves. And, obviously, the 
more elementary the conditions of land and living are, the more 
depends upon the human factor as opposed to laws and systems. 
Imperial history, to my mind, is English history humanised by 
bringing in the overseas leaven. 

My second elementary fact is that Great Britain is an island. 
We all know it; we all repeat it; we constantly forget it. Only 
the other day it dawned on me that Great Britain is the only 
island in all history that ever made an Empire, though Japan is 
in the course of making one. We are always telling ourselves 
and others that the British Empire is unique, unlike all other 
Kmpires, Of course it is, for the reason given: it is the only 
island Empire; there is no other with which to compare it. 

But, apart from the Empire, it is a commonplace that the 
island home has fashioned the race at home, its character, and its 
political and social conditions in countless ways. Empire is only 
the most striking illustration of a fact which permeates all English 
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history. This fact is universally recognised as the point from 
which all English history starts ; but it is not sufficiently insisted 
upon as the sun round which English history revolves, being kept 
perpetually in its course by the attraction of this one central truth. 

The third elementary fact is not so elementary as the other 
two, but it is nevertheless patent and obvious. It is that which has 
differentiated, and is in a constantly growing degree differentiating, 
modern from ancient and early medieval history, is science and 
scientific invention. This is a peculiarly interesting fact, for, you 
will note, it runs counter to my other two elementary facts. 
Science tends, on the one hand, to minimise the human factor, 
and, on the other, to make an island not an island. The in- 
humanity of the Germans in the present war has horrified us all. 
Is it not connected with the fact that of all peoples at the present 
day Germans are most dominated by science and make the nearest 
approach to human beings converted into machinery? Why, too, 
is London in darkness every night? Because the science of flying, 
still only in its infancy, is robbing England of the advantage of 
being an island. 

Now, can anyone contend that the influence of scientific inven- 
tion on English history has ever been put in its right place? Like 
Empire, it has been relegated to a special chapter, or section of 
a chapter, and not treated as a central, integral, omnipotent force 
in shaping the lives and fortunes of nations. For instance, the 
invention of railways and the great Reform Bill were roughly 
contemporaneous; but, if we take a history of the time, how 
many lines or pages will be given to George Stephenson and his 
work, how many to the Reform Bill? The Reform Bill will be 
treated as an integral part of the narrative, of vital importance, 
railways merely as an important incident which is worth men- 
tioning. But in the history of the rise of democracy, in the United 
Kingdom as throughout the world, what a twopenny-halfpenny 
thing is a Reform Bill compared with railways! Democracy 
is the direct result of scientific invention : printing, railways, tele- 
graphs, bicycles made democracy inevitable. It was not Acts of 
Parliament that worked the change, it was scientific invention. 
Where is this adequately told in our history books? What 
historian makes the scientific inventor come on the stage arm in 
arm with the statesman and general, or—as should be the case 

taking precedence of them? 

In the light of these three elementary facts let me give you, 
for two or three minutes, a skeleton of Imperial history, which I 
call English history, as English history, to my mind, should be 
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written. We start, of course, with an island near a continent, 
the scene of invasion, conquest, and immigration by various races 
or branches of races. The different elements in the course of 
generations and centuries gradually coalesced, and the mixed 
people, like other peoples, being composed of human beings, had 
the human instinct to grow. Now, people on a mainland, when they 
have growing pains, ease them in the most human and natural 
manner by stepping over the boundary line, removing their neigh- 
bour’s landmark and appropriating their neighbour’s land. The 
islanders having, by the last wave which swept over the island, 
become politically connected with the adjoining continent, having 
always claimed, and largely secured, control of the Narrow Seas, 
thought they could do likewise, and there ensued the Hundred 
Years’ War for holding part of France. 

They failed: the fact of the Narrow Seas was fatal in their 
case to what may be called the cyprés doctrine of expansion by 
appropriating what is next door. They were more and more 
thrown back on their island, and developed more and more as 
an island race. As they lost their grip of the continent, they 
tightened their hold on the ocean ; they instinctively realised that, 
if they wished to expand, it must be in different directions and 
by different methods ; that their way must be across the open sea 
to where lands were emptiest or penetration most easy ; that they 
must move on gradually, not by the force of arms and the conquest 
of States. The New World had been discovered and the ocean 
routes opened. ‘The islanders had inherited, and from the fact of 
their island home had developed in a high degree, an instinct for 
maritime privateering and commercial enterprise. 

But, further—and this is never told, or adequately told—they 
had already brought to birth the machinery which afterwards 
proved so effective in the overseas work of Great Britain. In the 
first place, they had tried and proved the efficiency of the 
Chartered Company on special English lines: they had proved 
the truth of Bacon’s words: “I do confess I did ever think that 
trading in companies is most agreeable to the English nature.” 
In the second place—and this is most important—the earliest 
beginnings of English chartered companies were in the form of 
self-government for colonies of Englishmen in foreign lands. The 
first charter given to the Merchant Adventurers by King Henry 
IV., in 1407, said nothing about a trade monopoly : it was simply 
and solely a licence to elect governors, “and by the common 
consent of the aforesaid merchants our subjects to make and 
establish statutes ordinances and customs as shall seem expedient 
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in that behalf fer the better government of the state of the said 
merchants our subjects.” The earliest overseas enterprise of 
England was therefore connected with the practice of self-govern- 
ment. In the third place, these companies were formed and 
enjoyed self-government under ex-territorial privileges. The 
embryo of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, which has played so great 
a part in British overseas trade and in the extension of the British 
Empire, was in the Middle Ages. In Flanders, or on the Baltic, 
were the beginnings of the machinery which served the purpose 
so well when the English took their way across the ocean. 
Thus the islanders crossed the seas in the process of growth, 
not in the lust of conquest, growing little by little; not 
attempting to overrun continents, but always attracted to islands, 
peninsulas, strips of coast-line. The national character, which the 
island had evolved, did not wait for State aid or Government 
leading. The islanders followed their own human instincts in 
going so far and in such diverse directions, and all the human 
motives, good and bad alike, had full play. Conversely, because 
they went so far and in such diverse directions, the Government 
could not, if it had wished to do so, effectively follow them up. 

All this reacted on the Mother Country. On the one hand, it 
reacted on policy and government. At times of civil unrest 
the fact that there were outlets and British refuges beyond the 
seas for political and social malcontents at home was a source of 
strength and encouragement to the anti-Government party. In 
time of peace wealth from the West Indies, or from India, or 
from the slave trade influenced political men and measures at 
home. In time of foreign war there were battlegrounds beyond 
the seas where England could in part determine European issues 
with more advantage—or at less disadvantage—than in Europe 
itself. Once more, the civil war with the largest group of 
British colonies and its disastrous result—after an interval—was 
the final determining cause of democratic government in the 
United Kingdom as well as beyond the seas. 

On the other hand, this overseas enterprise and development 
reacted on the whole character of the home country and the home 
people. British enterprise more and more looked outward; and 
Great Britain became continuously more maritime and more com- 
mercial. Meanwhile, science made great strides, Coal and iron 
brought new possibilities, and the home country tended to become 
more and more a land of shipping, of sea-going trade, of towns, 
of manufacturing enterprise, dependent upon food supplies brought 
over the seas. It is perfectly true that other countries, compar- 
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able in size, which had overseas possessions, were affected by them 
in a somewhat similar manner; but, though affected in like 
manner, they were never affected to anything like the same extent, 
because, being continental, they always had a twofold attraction 
and a twofold risk ; they never had the same chance as England 
of continuous growth. 

The result of the islanders obeying the human instinct 
of growth, growing on the only lines which in their case 
could prove successful, and obeying the instinct in the most 
human way, t.e., by following their own inclinations and studying 
their own interests, instead of being told what to do and what 
not to do by Government, resulted in a very rich, prosperous, and 
strong homeland with a large number of overseas possessions. 
But there were two drawbacks. In the first place, the home- 
land ceased to be self-contained and self-dependent as regards the 
necessaries of life; and, secondly, the overseas possessions were 
utterly scattered and disjointed. Unless the homeland was for 
ever to depend upon the goodwill of foreigners for daily bread, 
the overseas possessions had become vital to its existence. Unless 
the overseas possessions could to a large extent be gathered up 
and concentrated, the Empire must be precarious. 

English history for the last half-century has been a record of 
how science is, on the one hand, helping us by federating the 
different groups of dominions—the Dominion of Canada, to take 
the most obvious instance, being in effect the product of railways ; 
by providing assured communication between all the scattered pro- 
vinces and the Mother Country ; and by steadily annihilating dis- 
tance. It is a record of how, on the other hand, science is making 
the Empire a more vital necessity than ever by, as I have said, 
depriving us of our island security. 

I will not follow the subject farther; it is far too large, and 
many of you will have thought my sketch a caricature, inaccurate 
and unsound. I know the outline is open to criticism from all 
points of view, but venture to maintain that my main thesis is 
sound, that true Mnglish history is the record of the human growth 
of an island into Mmpire with the help of scientific invention. I 
maintain that we want text-books weaving the story on these 
lines, but amended by knowledge and learning to which I make 
no pretension; and | venture to suggest that the Historical 
Association would perform a great service if it tested existing 
text-books by this standard, and initiated others in their stead 
if found wanting, 

C, P. Lucas 











THE TEACHING OF NAVAL AND MILITARY HISTORY! 


I. By JULIAN CORBETT 


WHEN I was first honoured with an invitation to address you 
on this occasion the subject suggested—if my memory serves me 
rightly—was the teaching of naval history. Now, in the pro- 
gramme of our meeting, it stands as “The Teaching of Naval and 
Military History.” 

How the change came about I cannot tell, but I would like 
to trace it to the kindly hand of the Muse who is our mistress, 
leading us away from a cardinal error. For whatever else is 
doubtful in the matter, this is certain—that at least for the people 
of a maritime Power like our own, naval and military history 
should never be taught entirely apart. The interaction of naval 
and military policy and naval and military operations in our own 
case has always been so strong and close that neither can be rightly 
understood without the other. For the Army, it is so often a 
question of what the Navy can enable it to do; for the Navy, it 
is 80 often a question of what the Army wants to do. To separate 
them is to sow a crop of error—from this one cause alone the 
field of our war history is choked with tares. Counsel is clouded 
and judgment is confused, and though much weeding has been 
done of late years, the ground is still far from clean, and some of 
the younger of you, to whom the present war will become past 
history, may live to put your fingers on places where the lingering 
weeds have been too rank for the good seed. It is really a serious 
matter, serious for very practical reasons that concern the right 
conduct of war. For, after all, naval and military history is the 
memory of the two Services, and if memory fails, action is sure 
to halt or go astray. 

There is a pithy saying which it is well for all teachers of 
this history to bear in mind, for the light it sheds on the special 
aspect of the subject, and I venture to think it is the fundamental 
aspect. The words are from the pen of the most honoured and 


* The two following papers were read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Astocetion on 7 January, 1916, 
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distinguished of our writers on the art of war. I mean Colonel 
Henderson, the author of “Stonewall Jackson,” and of, to me, 
the still more illuminating book, the ‘Science of War.” In that 
book he lays down this maxim, and I would invite you to treasure 
it as a compass in the navigation of these difficult and still 
imperfectly charted waters : “The great maxim ”—for so he calls 
it—“the great maxim, ‘that the naval strength of the enemy 
should be the first objective of the forces of the maritime Power 
both by land and sea.’” He is speaking of the disastrous Wal- 
cheren expedition, as it is called—though, in fact, it was a blow 
at Napoleon’s fast-growing fleet and naval base at Antwerp— 
and is trying to tear away the tangle of shallow criticism 
which has condemned all who had anything to do with its design 
and execution; and judged by his maxim he pronounces it “a 
strategical conception of the highest order.” 

The case is typical. All through our military history there 
sounds a note of weary criticism that, instead of concentrating 
our military force for resounding blows on the main armies of 
our enemy, we frittered it away with perverse persistency on 
small expeditions against minor objectives. The criticism pro- 
ceeds almost always on purely military grounds, although, more 
often than not, the object was naval. 


The history of all our great wars is largely occupied with the 
history of such expeditions, though we know little about any of 
them except those which were actually or apparently unsuccess- 
ful. So persistent, indeed, is their occurrence that we might at 
least pause to inquire whether there is not underlying them some 
instinct of our special genius for war—that genius to which the 
extent of the Empire bears witness to-day, and which no military 
Power, however great, has been able to break. 

But when I say the object of these expeditions was generally 
naval, let me not be misunderstood. The object was really as 
much military as naval, for by naval means alone you can never 
end a war against a military Power. The truth is, that the 
object was only primarily naval—the intention was, on Colonel 
Henderson's principle, to use the Army to assist the Navy in 
securing command of the sea. It was to be done by operating 
against the fleets and naval bases of the enemy, which the Navy 
was powerless to reach alone. But the ultimate object was to 
secure freedom for the action of the Army—to free it from the 
tie of home defence and to give it liberty to pass the seas against 
any point it chose, 

Let us take an example—this same Walcheren expedition, 
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A common criticism against it is that the troops could have been 
more effectively and even satisfactorily used if they had been 
sent to increase Wellesley’s army in the Peninsula. But the 
point is that so long as a hostile naval base and fleet were growing 
up in the North Sea we were bound to keep a large part of our 
Army at home. We could not send our home defence force so 
far away, nor could the Navy guarantee security for the com- 
munications of a large army operating in Spain. 

This inter-relation, then, of naval and military history is the 
first point to keep in mind when we set out to teach either. The 
point of view is, I own, difficult to acquire, because so many of 
the books to which we have to go for guidance never attain to 
it. Nay, I would say more. The period in which this aspect 
of our subject was most fully developed has no book at all—at 
least, none that is at all adequate. The period is that in which 
our great wars culminated, from 1805 to 1815—from Trafalgar to 
Waterloo. We know the Peninsular War, we know much of what 
Napoleon was doing, but what do we know of our Navy? What 
do we know—to take European waters alone—of Saumarez in the 
Baltic and of Collingwood in the Mediterranean? From the Gulf 
of Finland to the Dardanelles our Fleet was incessantly busy, 
at high strain, in preventing Napoleon recovering at sea the 
blow Nelson had given him. From Sweden to Sicily parts of 
our Army were for years absorbed in the same task, but no one 
yet has told the tale. We are only taught to wonder at the 
folly of Ministers who sent Moore to Géteborg, Cathcart to 
Stralsund, Stuart to Messina, and half a dozen other Generals 
to the ends of the earth. Yet these foolish Ministers held their 
own single-handed against the greatest master of war, with all 
Europe at his call, and beat him in the end. It is open to any- 
one to speculate whether the work might have been done more 
quickly by other means; and yet by these means it was done, 
and for us historians it is to teach how it was done. It is for 
others to pass judgment. 

But let us be sure we set forth the facts as truly and fully 
as we can. It is not enough to relate the incident; we must 
also tell what led to it. It is not enough to tell how battles were 
fought; we must try to tell why they were fought then and 
there, and what were the results that flowed from them. We must 
try to set forth the orders which commanding officers received, 
and the reasons the Government had for giving them. Above 
all, we should be careful to keep in mind what they knew at the 
time, and be sure we are not assuming in them knowledge that 
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was not in their possession, though it is now in ours. One of 
the most astonishing features of war history is its generosity in 
crediting Ministers with wisdom we have learned only from their 
mistakes. That is no less common than the freedom with which 
Admirals and Generals are criticised by men who have never 
seen their orders. So I would say, never adopt criticism of states- 
men unless the critics you follow can quote the reasons on which 
their decision was formed, and never find fault with a commander 
unless your authority is basing what he says on the actual order 
given. 

All this, I fear, will do little to give you practical guidance 
in teaching. It is, after all, only an indication of the pitfalls 
that lie in the path. But it is at least essential to reaching our 
goal that we should be on the alert to recognise and avoid them. 
For this purpose, then, J offer these two principles—first, never 
to lose hold of the essential unity of the Fleet and the Army; 
and, secondly, to avoid all criticism that does not come from the 
lips of really great masters. I would even say avoid criticism, 
as a rule, altogether. When you meet it in your ordinary reading 
put your blue pencil through it and proceed with your notes 
farther on. By all means tell, if you can, why Ministers gave 
such and such orders, and for what reason an Admiral or 
General carried them out in such and such a way, but do not be 
too ready to say whether or not the policy or the conduct was 
right. By that means you will avoid much error and much injustice, 
and when in history you avoid error and injustice you have already 
gone far to sound teaching. 

I wish that it were in my power to offer some practical advice 
on detail of method, but my own experience is narrow. Method 
must depend very much upon the class we address, and my own 
work has been almost entirely confined to teaching a highly 
specialised class. But it may be of interest to you—as a con- 
tribution to the subject before us to-day—to know how we—that 
is, my colleagues and myself—proceeded to tackle the problem 
when we had to face it. 

The call came when Lord Fisher introduced the new system 
of training naval officers, and when the Naval War Course, as 
it had been called in its experimental stage, took a definite posi- 
tion in the Service as the Naval War College, when it became, in 
fact, the final school for senior officers. Of course, naval history 
had always been taught to cadets, but it was at this time, I 
think, that it first was given a reasoned and logical place in their 
training. It was not to be taught merely as a technical subject ; 
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but, seeing how largely the new curriculum consisted of purely 
technical work, and at what an early age it began, history, both 
general and naval, was looked to as a means of mental and literary 
culture. It was to supply the place of those subjects which, in 
other schools, are used to develop and broaden the intellect—in 
fact, the true educational subjects. It was recognised particularly 
that if classics and kindred work were dropped, as they had to be 
under the new scheme of training, there must be something to 
take their place. Well, it was considered that nothing better 
than history could be found, and I need hardly tell you how 
devoutly the historians called upon to undertake the work bowed 
down before that doctrine. 

We naturally embraced the chance with cordiality ; but when 
it came to procedure there were difficulties that required some 
thinking out. Under the new scheme, as you know, cadets, 
while still young boys, began at Osborne, and after two years 
went on to Dartmouth. Then after a long period at sea they 
came to the War College as commanders, captains, and rear- 
admirals. So you will see that it was a question of teaching 
students in widely different states of development. It was obvious 
that the three stages required different treatment. The question 
was thoroughly discussed with the naval officers concerned, and 
at a final conference at the War College this is what we settled. 
I would ask you, however, first to note that by our instructions 
it was naval history only that was under discussion. 

We agreed, first, that for the cadets at Osborne the teaching 
should be purely biographical, the main object being at the 
outset to encourage a certain wholesome degree of hero-worship, 
to foster an enthusiasm for the Service, while at the same time 
an elementary knowledge would be acquired of the more pro- 
minent exploits of the Navy. The process would in any case 
serve to introduce cadets to the men who made naval history, and 
ensure that, in later and more arduous study, they would be 
cheered by meeting old friends. Of the way in which the idea 
developed in able hands I will say nothing, for Mr. Callender is 
here, and he can speak of that with the highest authority. 

No more than this was to be attempted till the cadets went 
on to Dartmouth. There the serious teaching of naval history 
began, and in the method adopted two principles were laid down. 
The first was that no attempt should be made to deal with the 
strategical aspect of the operations, That temptation, into which 
the attractive, if dangerous, works of Captain Mahan make it so 
easy to fall, was to be severely avoided, The subject is far too 
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difficult, complex, and controversial to be taught at that stage ; 
but, so far as was possible, without going into these higher 
considerations, the meaning and effect of the various actions and 
operations were to be explained. In short, the leading idea was 
to get away from the notion that naval history is nothing but a 
succession of battles and ship actions, and to lay greater stress 
upon why they were fought than upon how they were fought. 
The end in view was to teach what the Navy did for the country 
and how it developed as a weapon in harmony with the develop- 
ment of the art of war. If these aspects were kept in sight it 
was felt that the whole subject would become not only a better 
means of mental training, but also more attractive and interesting. 
The Fleet would become the hero of the long story, and its 
growing strength could be traced from youth to manhood by the 
light of its exploits, its successes, and its failures. 

The second principle was that naval history should be kept 
as closely as possible in touch with political history. The idea 
was to avoid teaching it as something in a separate compartment, 
and to expound it as part of the great whole—to show its actual 
influence on the general movements of the time—to tell, in fact, 
what part the sea forces have played in history. Judging from 
the examination papers I have seen, and the work produced by 
young officers after they had proceeded to sea, this scheme was 
admirably carried out by the gentlemen whose duty it was to 
develop it, and, as far as I am in a position to judge, the general 
results are proving highly encouraging. 

This is the more satisfactory, for this particular method was 
designed specially to lead up to the final study at the War College. 
When Admiral May was charged with the duty of starting the 
new instruction for the higher education of officers, naval history 
was specified as one of the subjects of the course, and this part 
of the work was entrusted to civilian lecturers—that is, professed 
historians. They, of course, had no experience of lecturing to 
such a highly specialised audience, and it was difficult to know 
how to handle the subject. But Admiral May cleared the path 
by instructions that the leading line to be taken should be this : 
“The deflection of strategy by politics.” That, you will see at 
once, meant nothing else but keeping the naval history of the 
period of the war selected in close touch with its political and 
diplomatic history. The practical purpose was to show how in 
the past the Admiralty never had a clean slate upon which to 
work out their plan of campaign, ‘hey were always hedged in 
by political and diplomatic considerations, which prevented them 
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following purely strategical lines. They had to work in with the 
conditions upon which not only the Foreign Office, but also the 
War Office was working. It was the same with the Admirals 
charged with executing the plans at sea. Their correspondence 
is full of the difficulties they met with from local political con- 
ditions, and it is not too much to say that the greater the 
Admiral the greater was the attention he paid to them. 

Seeing that the War College was designed as a Staff College 
and a School of Command, it was applied history that was wanted, 
if I may use the phrase; and if I may press the analogy farther 
and speak of absolute history—that is, history in the broad sense, 
which aims simply at knowledge without preoccupation about its 
application—I would say we find this absolute history at one with 
applied war history. We are all familiar with the maxim of 
the unity of history, and it is in unity we must seek the cardinal 
principle of the specialised war history. As naval history 
must go hand in hand with military, so both must never lose 
touch with political and diplomatic history. — 

You may even go farther, for much naval history at least 
depends upon economic conditions. A deeper study of the subject 
often reveals that operations, which at first sight appear to be 
what is technically called eccentric, were dictated by the com- 
mercial and financial needs upon which the nourishment and 
vigour of our Fleet and Army depended. Some, or all of them, 
may have been unwise; they may have been contrary to sound 
war policy—as they are generally said to be—but that does not 
primarily concern us. But it does concern us, when we have to 
deal with such operations, to show that they cannot be rightly 
understood, that they cannot be rightly approved or condemned, 
unless we first fathom the economic conditions that underlay 
them. 

This close brotherhood, then, between war history and politics 
is what I would submit to you as perhaps the most valuable guide 
in teaching what the Navy and the Army have done. But one 
other point I would add in conclusion. In expounding the work 
that was done, do not forget the machine that did it. The growth 
of Headquarters administration and the organic development of 
fleets and armies are a fascinating study when looked upon as 
reactions of the ever-changing art of war. We all know, for 
instance, of the changes that are connected with gunpowder or 
the rise of standing armies; we know, too, how great were the 
changes which came about as oared ships gave way to sailing 
ships, but these are merely guiding points. Between and around 
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them are an infinite number of other developments in the weapons 
—that is, fleets and armies—which reacted on the methods of 
using them and the results at which it became possible to aim. 
The special fascination of this aspect of the work is, perhaps, 
that, dim as is the light we can hope to get from it, yet it does 
at times throw a ray forward into the future. That may, I fear, 
sound to some of you as savouring of heresy, and I would not 
willingly end with heresy on my lips. But this much I would 
venture to say as a last word. In trying to penetrate the past 
turn now and then to think of the future. For history is not a 
dead thing of the past; it is a living growth. The old tissue has 
stiffened into a heart wood, but day by day new layers of cam- 
bium are formed upon it, and the past has no deeper meaning 
than this—that upon it depends so much how the future will 
shape. If this be remembered from time to time it will help to 
give reality to teaching, and bring home to those we teach the 
essential truth that history is a living thing. 
JULIAN CORBETT 


II.—By H. W. Hopaes. 


THERE has lately been a great deal talked and written about 
Patriotism and how to teach it. I do not take this to suggest 
that the Patriotism really is not there, but rather that it is apt 
“to fust in us unused” ; we know it is there if we only dig deep 
enough, but that is exactly what our national temperament—that 
mysterious phenomenon that Professor Pollard warns us against 
—seems to forbid us to do. We may condemn the attitude as 
intellectual indolence, horror of logic, or call it distaste for adver- 
tisement, but we like to think of it as Dignity, while the point 
that matters is that others have decided it was Decadence. So 
it comes to this, that you cannot always afford to be misrepre- 
sented—it does not always take two to make a quarrel, and, as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s recently put it, “it is useless for the sheep 
to pass resolutions in favour of vegetarianism while the wolf 
remains of a different opinion.” Whereas Blake saw his national 
duty to lie in “preventing foreigners from fooling us,” have we 
not been unconsciously fooling foreigners into the belief that we 
care no longer for the things that belong to our peace? 

Somehow I have always had a sneaking regard for the gentle- 
man in Mr. Kipling’s “Stalky” who waved the Union Jack at 
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the end of his patriotic lecture ; he was no just appreciator of the 
time and season and audience, but he was a brave man, possessed 
of just that sort of courage of which nationally we have a very 
small store. 

To-day it is our bounden duty to use all the means at our 
disposal to prevent foreign nations from misunderstanding us; 
we are far too prone to slumber out our immortality. 

Now the study of Naval History seems very germane to the 
matter. We cannot deny that public interest has been tepid, and 
that this has been partly the fault of our educators and syllabus- 
mongers. We recall that it was an American who first 
enlightened the world as to the real and potential influence of sea 
power. For a long time in England—with some honourable and 
obvious exceptions—patient and expert research was far to seek. 
We may take for what it is worth the fact that 108 years elapsed 
before we decided exactly how the attack was made at Trafalgar. 
I do not think it is too strong to say that the Universities have 
slighted the subject ; even Extension lectures have been very few 
and far between. I remember an old friend with long experience 
in the teaching of the subject once remarked to me that people 
would not go across the road to hear a lecture on Naval History ; 
presumably they were waiting till they were fetched. This is no 
time to cite German educational systems, except, I suppose, as an 
awful example; yet when we remember how the Ministry of 
Education worked hand in hand with the Navy League and the 
von Tirpitz scheme, I am not sure that we can afford to give away 
much in the matter of method. 

When we come to History in the schools, we need not dwell 
on the attraction of the subject from the child’s or boy’s point of 
view ; you should get at least as instant an appeal for the Carrack 
as for the Carucate, for the perplexities of Pepys as for the 
Code of Clarendon, and there is now no overwhelming reason 
why the campaigns of Marlborough and Wellington should be 
preferred for detailed study to the exclusion of the campaign of 
Trafalgar. Yet too many teachers, and, as far as I am aware, 
nearly all text-books, hold to the one and despise the other. We 
know the Navy is a silent Service, and we would not have it 
changed, but that is no good reason for a conspiracy of silence in 
educational circles. What we want is a much more emphatic 
assertion of “the high endeavour and the glad success, the strength 
to suffer and the will to serve,” which is, and has been, the hall- 
mark of the Service. 

Mr. Callender has shown how the work is done at Osborne. 
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I know the results, because I see them at Dartmouth. I know, 
for instance, that no cadet can proceed from Osborne to Dartmouth 
—unless he suffers from stark insensibility—without a keen 
enthusiasm for naval heroes and worthies. What is more, the 
majority have a real insight into the definite part played by the 
Navy in the creation and defence of the Empire. We can 
safely leave the Heldentum of the subject for Mr. Callender 
and his department to preach with more than Nietzschean 
fervour. At Dartmouth College we are dealing with cadets who 
come to us at the age of, roughly, 15}, and stay with us for two 
years. We have worked on a concentric system, our aim being 
to cover more fully most of the ground traversed at Osborne. 
But, as the time given to the subject is limited, we found it 
necessary to omit the Elizabethan period and begin our course 
with the Commonwealth Navy and the three Dutch Wars; these, 
with the Wars of the English and Spanish Succession, formed the 
work of the first term. In the second term we take the troubles 
arising out of the Peace of Utrecht, the War of Jenkins’s Ear, 
the Austrian Succession, and the Seven Years’ War. The third 
term is devoted exclusively to the American War of Inde- 
pendence; the fourth term to the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic Wars up to the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. The cam- 
paign of Trafalgar and subsequent events at sea, including the 
American War of 1812, are done in the fifth term, while the sixth 
term is devoted to revision, with some additional subjects, such as 
the naval aspects of the Crimean and Russo-Japanese Wars. 

The greatest care is taken to make the Naval History 
synchronise with the general European periods. Unless this is 
done, confusion must arise : naval campaigns should be viewed as 
acting and reacting on the general military and political situation, 
never as a thing apart. 

When this scheme was under way our chief difficulty was 
the want of a suitable text-book. The book we want is, I am glad 
to say, now being written, but our choice was at first limited to 
more or less satisfactory biographies or books that presented a 
rather disheartening array of “facts in themselves.” So we 
began to depend on a system of notes, not ideal from the point of 
view of cadets, and intrinsically not above reproach, based as they 
were almost entirely on the works of the late Admiral Mahan. 
Now no student of Naval History can afford to slight the eloquence 
and vigour of his treatment, still less his transcendent merit as a 
pioneer. But when it came to a closer scrutiny of tactics and 
strategy it became impossible to receive undiluted the whole 
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gospel according to Mahan—much less preach it as dogma in 
class-rooms. The question then arose, if the History were to be 
more fully treated, were Strategy and Tactics to be enlarged 
on? If so, where was our ultimate court of appeal? These thorny 
questions are often highly controversial and experts not infre- 
quently disagree. This being so, we concluded that elaborate 
treatment of Tactics and Strategy was unnecessary and positively 
harmful, and might go by the board altogether. At this stage the 
discussion of battles loses none of its interest and value, if they 
are presented on broad lines. Some simple diagrams and a liberal] 
use of coloured chalk will work wonders; or, better still, a dozen 
or two models in cork or fretsaw-work, a painted ocean, and a 
brass arrow to indicate the wind are material a class is always 
willing to provide. Out of this you get a clear grasp of essentials. 

Another important principle is the avoidance of dogmatic 
criticism of the admirals concerned. Arid, destructive criticism 
soon parches enthusiasm. We believe that what is really 
important is to present the problem which your admiral had to 
solve and confront the class with the dilemma in which he found 
himself. It is here that the value lies; it is not in the didactic 
ruling that the admiral responsible was right or wrong. We try 
to make them see the sort of situation they may one day have to 
face, and how action may be based on principles that have 
emerged from the study of the past. 

Then, again, the use of technical “jargon,” such as “ offensive 
and defensive warfare,” “ulterior object,” and even apparently 
simple expressions like “command of the sea” and “a fleet in 
being,” should never be employed without the greatest caution ; 
the clearest concrete examples from the history must be shown 
first and mastered, before we attach labels of this kind ; and, even 
so, like all terms they need the closest definition and analysis. 
Experience shows that used at random they cover a perfect morass 
of loose thinking. 

Working, then, from the axiom that the sea-king can do no 
wrong, we have to reckon with the growing critical faculty of 
older boys. Anyone with experience of teaching knows that this 
faculty is—and ought to be—very much alive in the class-room 
to-day, whether it fastens on the written or the spoken word, but 
our aim is to create not destructive critics, but enthusiastic 
students. We are trying to educate seamen, not sea-lawyers. 

Well, there is plenty of scope for legitimate criticism, if we let 
it fall on the system and not on the man. 

You may take the long peace period of Walpole, the age of 
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cut-and-dried tactics, when battles were fought by a book of rules 
and inadequate signals, and you may show how this—the product, 
as it were, of the Augustan age of the Navy—passed away through 
the reforms of scientific innovators like Howe and Kempenfelt, 
without which the untrammelled genius of Nelson might not have 
reached its full flight nor the neo-Romantic age of seamanship 
have dawned. Or, again, you may trace the crying political abuses 
of the eighteenth century, the bribery and corruption, the jobbery 
and peculation in the dockyards and ports, how party was 
preferred to patriotism, the anomalies of entry and promotion and 
pay, and other conditions that led to the mutinies. And, by way 
of contrast, you will stress the care for the welfare of their men 
that lay so near the heart of Nelson and his band of brothers. 

Then there are certain picturesque myths that historical 
research is fated to destroy. There is the Armada myth that 
has died so hard, and the “little” Revenge, the super-Dreadnought 
of her period! There is the belief that we and not the French 
led the world in scientific study and shipbuilding in the eighteenth 
century. There is the Ouida-like appreciation of Nelson that 
sees the native hue of resolution and the headlong courage, but 
not the unremitting professional study which informed those 
qualities and produced in him what the Greeks called xaspos —it 
is hardly translatable, but Mahan gives the essence of it when 
he writes of Nelson, ‘No man was ever better served by the 
inspiration of the moment—no man ever counted on it less.” 
And there is the legend that the power of the land can be broken 
by the power of the sea alone. 

But perhaps for these days the most fascinating side to dwell 
on is the way in which the old principles are constantly revived 
and reinforced in modern parallels. Whether you take the com- 
bined expedition—where Vernon and Wentworth failed, and 
Amherst and Boscawen, or Wolfe, Saunders, and Holmes 
succeeded—or the destruction of the enemy’s commerce, the 
blockade of the enemy’s coast by the long, weary watch and “the 
dull eventless days” off Brest or Toulon, as in the North Sea 
to-day, or the still vexed question of contraband of war, all these 
and more are made real in the light of naval history ; you cannot 
see the modern problems steadily without reference to the past. 
Quite apart from educational values, have these things no present 
worth or value in use? 

May I again with deference submit that you should catch your 
boy young, working biographically and on heroic lines? There 
are so many ways of stirring interest: there are selections from 
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Hakluyt, Smollett, Anson’s Voyages, and the like; there are 
Southey, Macaulay, and Froude; there are pictures, plans, and 
charts; there is the ship and the gun, the uniform, the social 
life. All or some of this can be introduced in such a way as to 
give point and freshness to a syllabus of British and Colonial 
history—always supposing the men and the periods are carefully 
correlated. 

To naval cadets it is natural that the subject should make a 
strong appeal. We see it in research work done after study hours ; 
it is shown by the standard often reached by voluntary com- 
petitors for an annual prize. I am pleading for a much wider 
recognition in the schools. 

We do not claim that the full values of historical study are 
to be derived from naval history alone; we depend for these on 
the general course. But there is one peculiar value that I often 
think the subject shares with Greek and Roman archeology, and 
that is its faculty for quickening the imagjnation, for what a 
great historian has called “looking at experience objectively,’’ 
for training the mind in reconstruction, and in loving regard for 
detail. In that sense, round an old wooden ship as round an 
antique statue or an ancient church or castle, there is woven a 
texture of romance which never can belong to the merely new 


and the merely useful, but which only yields the fulness of its 
eharm to the few—the happy few—who have the eyes to see. 
And why should not the few become the many? 
H. W. Hopces 





HISTORY AND SCIENCE: A REJOINDER. 


A PAGAN professor has remarked that the Greeks were happy 
in having no Bible; but a votary of the Muses might find better 
excuse for thinking them blest in having no science worth 
mention. At any rate, poison-gases, Zeppelin bombs, floating 
mines, and submarine torpedoes discount our modern debt to 
science, and its victims outweigh its martyrs. But destructive 
efficiency tends to truculence and aggression; and the vehement 
claims recently made to an educational predominance, if not a 
monopoly, for science compel the humanist to take up arms in self- 
defence. Many a student of the humanities must in the last few 
months have muttered Juvenal’s lines :— 


Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne reponam 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ? 
Are we ever to listen, and never to reply, to the raucous clamour 
for a more technical, a more materialist, and a less liberal educa- 
tion? The success of the German with his magnificent technique, 
his Charlottenburg, his “reeking tube and iron shard,” appears 
to have put fresh courage into other assailants of the humanities ; 
and a doughty champion’ of science has proclaimed that “the 
future prosperity, and even the continued existence, of the British 
Empire is absolutely dependent upon a complete change in the 
attitude of its citizens to natural science or the knowledge of 
nature.” ‘The one and only way,’’ we are told, “of saving the 
country from utter inefficiency and consequent ruin is for the 
legislature to entirely remodel the competitions for the valuable 
posts of the Home and Indian Civil Services. The elements of 
chemistry, physics, and biology should be made a compulsory 
subject for all candidates, and as much as half the total marks in 
the competitions should be assigned to the great branches of these 
subjects ; one quarter to mathematics, and one quarter to the whole 
group described as classics, history, and proficiency in the use of 
the English language”; and as a final threat we are warned that 
“a terrible responsibility rests upon those who, owing to sheer 


1 Sir EK, Ray Lankester in 7'he 7'imes, llth January, 1916, 
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ignorance and misapprehension, or to fatal tenderness for vested 
interests, may endeavour to prevent altogether, or to delay, the 
drastic reform which alone can save the nation’s life.” 

If menacing language could frighten reasonable men, the 
historian would throw up the sponge in the face of such a verbal 
onslaught. But encouraged perhaps by the reflection that he does 
not stand alone, and fortified, it may be, by some little knowledge 
of the means by which the British Empire has been built up, he 
will not at once abandon his faith and surrender to the contention 
that the continued existence of the British Empire depends upon a 
complete repudiation of the means and the methods by which it 
was constructed and has hitherto been maintained. He may even 
be enough of an optimist to think that the British Empire will 
come successfully out of this war, and to cherish the prospect of 
putting to his critic the question, “If Germany’s transient success 
was due to her scientific specialisation, may we not also say that 
her ultimate failure was due to her corresponding neglect of moral 
forces, contempt of political wisdom, and defiance of the 
humanities?” The student of social history will, no doubt, be 
impressed by the implicit confidence placed by the scientist in 
the power of the Legislature to reform our national defects, and 
he may be amused at the idea that, while our future bureaucrats 
must be chemists, physicists, and biologists, they need know 
nothing of the law, language, literature, philosophy, religion, 
economics, history or geography of the countries they hope to 
govern. It would surely have never occurred to anyone but an 
over-specialised man of science that the way to promote efficiency 
in the government of men was to exclude from our system of 
education and examination everything that differentiates man 
from the world of matter. 

Objections to classics and history are sometimes based on more 
intellectual grounds. Science, we are told, is progressive, ever 
reaping something new ; classics and history deal with the dead 
that are gone and with deeds that are done and finished. Let 
the dead bury their dead, and the living get on with the work 
and the war of the world! Yet there is no fact in history so 
ancient or so buried in oblivion as the origin of life. Is, then, 
that origin without interest for us now and without bearing upon 
the problems we have to face? And is the origin of man’s 
physical existence alone a subject worthy of human attention, 
and not the growth of his mind and soul? Are we to be interested 
merely in man a6 an individual, and not in the origins of human 
societies, nations and empires, states and institutions, laws and 
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customs? Is it only matter that matters toman? Such questions 
would be ridiculous were it not that proposals are being seriously 
urged for the concentration of juvenile minds at the earliest 
possible age upon the materialistic subjects of education and for 
the restriction of the compulsory subjects in examinations for 
the public services to chemistry, physics, and biology. Apparently 
there are philosophers who would exclude from their philosophy 
the study of man, except in so far as he shares nature with lower 
animals, and is related to physical forces. His relations with 
fellow-men, his responsibilities, his moral and social welfare, are 
almost boastfully banished from this category of educational needs. 
We are to be made efficient without any consideration of the ends 
towards which the efficiency is to be directed, to be made capable 
of doing whatever we wish without respect to the good or the 
evil of our ambitions. To say that this outlook is characteristically 
German would be almost an insult to German Kultur; but it is 
significant that an efficiency of this non-moral character is only 
consistent with a bureaucratic system under which all guidance 
and all inspiration, and whatever wisdom there may be, comes 
from an autocratic and irresponsible government. It would only 
suit a State whose people had abandoned all pretence to be them- 
selves judges of policy, and had sunk to the level of mere capable 
instruments in the hands of others. 

The truth is that this controversial turmoil is mainly due to 
manifold confusions of thought and language. Means are 
mistaken for ends, and words for things, and Babel results because 
its builders do not understand one another’s speech. When the 
protesting Fellows of the Royal Society! insist upon the need of 
scientific education, of what are they thinking, of a method or of a 
subject? or are they confusing the two? They do, indeed, say 
that they mean “the ascertained facts and principles of mechanics, 
chemistry, physics, biology, geography, and geology,” and the 
inclusion of geography may at least be taken as a sign of grace, 
inasmuch as one University Faculty of Science recently refused 
to recognise it as such, or to permit candidates to take a master’s 
or doctor’s degree in it. But for the most part this list is simply 
a catalogue of the subjects which the memorialists collectively 


1 See The Times, February 2, and Hducational Supplement, March 7, 1916. 
I need hardly remark that in this paper I am dealing only with such conceptions 
of science as are expressed by some Fellows of the Royal Society in their 
memorandum. The names of those who have not signed that memorandum are 
as significant as those of the Fellows who have; and possibly some signed it 
without entirely concurring in its contents. I have the good fortune to know 
Fellows of the Royal Society, with the sanity of whose views on education it 
would be difficult for any reasonable historian to quarrel. 
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know ; what they do not know is not science. A more reasonable 
man of science! defines the scientific mind as one which “makes 
sure of its facts before arriving at its conclusions.” Precisely 
so, but in that case it is ignorant as well as insolent to affirm 
that not one Oxford college and only one great public school is 
presided over by “a man of scientific training.” Moreover, do 
all students of mechanics, chemistry, physics, biology, geography, 
and geology make sure of their facts before arriving at their con- 
clusions? And is the stupidity of stupid boys who try to learn 
classics due to Latin and Greek? There is just as much scope 
for the unscientific mind in the study of science as there is for the 
scientific mind in the study of history, law, languages, economics, 
and politics; and to make sure of one’s facts before arriving at 
one’s conclusions is as much the business of the historian, the 
lawyer, or the politician, as it is of the chemist or the physicist. 
Science would seem to be but another name for accurate reasoning, 
and no intelligent person disputes the value of that, or the popular 
neglect of it at all times and by all nations. 

Men of science are well aware of the natural tendency towards 
the atrophy of faculties which are not exercised ; but they some- 
times ignore the liability to that process to which specialisation 
exposes them, and consequently mistake a common characteristic 
for a distinctive feature. The neglect of which they complain is 
not distinctive of science, but is a neglect common to all aspects 
of education, and is less marked in relation to physical sciences 
than to other subjects. It is the kind of national characteristic 
illustrated by the fact that in 1915, while educational equipment 
was being ruthlessly cut down on all hands, and children’s school 
life was being shortened at both ends, the nation spent 181 million 
pounds on alcoholic liquor, which was nearly £4 per head of the 
whole population, and over 10 per cent. more than it had spent 
in 1914. But this indifference to education is due to no preference 
for the humanities over science. The nation may neglect science ; 
it neglects the humanities with greater unconcern, for they “pay” 
in a less obvious and materialistic way than physical science. It 
would be quite safe to assert that nearly every one of the signa- 
tories to this memorandum, if he occupies a university chair, 
receives a much higher salary than his humanistic colleagues, and 
that for every pound given in recent years for the endowment of 
the humanities, a hundred have been given for the endowment of 
science. The plaintiffs lament that only one eminent man of 
science has ever sat in a British Cabinet. Do they sit in German 


* Principal Griffiths in The Times Educational Supplement, March 7, 1916. 
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Cabinets? Bismarck, who made the German Empire, was not a 
man of science, though Edward II. and Louis XVI., who lost 
their thrones, were excellent mechanics. But how many eminent 
classical scholars or historians have sat in British Cabinets? The 
scientists contend that great scientific discoverers and inventors 
should as a matter of course be included in the Privy Council, 
apparently under the impression that that would give them the 
coveted political influence. Yet what student of history would 
ever have made it a grievance that Gibbon, Hallam, Grote, 
Froude, Freeman, Stubbs, Gardiner, Green, Maine, and Maitland 
were not sworn of the Privy Council? And why should Fellows 
of the Royal Society nowadays claim a position to which Newton, 
Priestley, and Darwin never aspired? 

The explanation would seem to lie in that confusion of the part 
with the whole, to which excessive specialisation leads, and in 
the assumption that the science of physical nature comprehends 
the science of human government. Of the thirty-six scientific 
memorialists, a third have themselves received at the hands of the 
Crown marks of distinction which are never conferred on historians 
for their services to history. Historians have to be content with a 
less ostentatious reward in influence, and the “neglect of science’’ 
appears to consist in the failure of men of science to attain to 
political weight. One might as well complain that the gas- 
officers now at the front are not promoted to regimental com- 
mands. There is, in fact, no reason why men of science, classical 
scholars, or historians should sit in Cabinets at all, because a 
Cabinet has to deal with politics, and politics are not the business of 
the savant. Science is, indeed, a necessity, and Governments have 
to employ men of science to an ever-increasing extent, but they 
also employ engineers, surveyors, architects, policemen, and spies. 
Are we to have surgeons and doctors in the Cabinet because 
surgery and medicine are matters of vital importance? Must we 
have cooks in the House of Commons because we cannot get on 
without them in the kitchen? We are often told how important it 
is that we should understand what we are doing when we switch 
on an electric light, drive a motor, digest a dinner, and so forth; 
and it is pitiable that children should be brought up with no eye 
for nature, for the flowers at their feet and the stars above their 
heads. But we do not mend matters by encouraging them to 
ignore the highest work of nature, man; and in a democratic 
State it is more important that men should realise what they are 
doing when they cast a vote, upset a Government, and make or 
mar an empire. No doubt a greater addiction to physical science 
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might have enabled us to kill Germans in greater numbers and 
with greater speed, and thus to have saved lives of our fellow- 
countrymen. But if our “people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge,” what of the Germans? and what of Germany? Has their 
superior technique saved them from destruction? and will it save 
their country or their souls? Neglect of the physical sciences is 
assuredly injudicious, but neglect of wisdom carries with it not 
less fatal consequences ; and folly could hardly go further than to 
confine the injunction to get understanding to getting a knowledge 
of physical forces. 

It is not without reason that logic does not appear in the list 
of sciences urged upon our attention. The memorialists con- 
descend to exempt the British Navy and the Army Medical Corps 
from their censure, and they imply that the success of both is 
due to their scientific training. It will be news that training of 
naval officers necessarily implies devotion to chemistry, biology, 
or geology ; and naval tactics and strategy, the arts of navigation 
and seamanship, are not among the physical sciences. But it is 
not news that the success of the Navy is largely due to its tradi- 
tions, and that naval history is an integral part of naval education. 
What, however, is the relevance of the reference to the Army 
Medical Corps? The general argument is that science should be 
the avenue to influence or command in the widest national 
spheres, a key to unlock the door of Cabinets, and a path to the 
summits of the Civil Service. The mention of the scientific 
training of the Army Medical Corps would therefore seem to 
suggest that army doctors should be made generals in command, 
and navy surgeons admirals of the fleet. The fallacy springs from 
quite a simple confusion of the whole circle of intellect with one of 
its segments. ‘The physical sciences are not co-extensive with 
human knowledge, and even the scientific method is not the only 
means of mental training. Each department of human activity 
has both its science and its art; the training, methods, and 
temper which make a master of one art do not necessarily even 
apprentice him to the others; and nothing but ignorance of the 
others can lead the specialist in physical science to think his 
method a panacea for inefficiency in politics, diplomacy, and war. 
The point that excessive specialisation induces mental limitations 
might be pressed a little further. The Fellows of the Royal 
Society brandish a number of scientific mistakes committed by the 
Government as proof of the need of scientific training and of the 
uselessness of the humanities. But unless we are misinformed 
by men of science, some of these blunders at least were due to 
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Fellows of the Royal Society who undertook to advise the Govern- 
ment in branches of science with the details of which they were 
not familiar ; and the scientific errors of the Foreign Office arose 
from its failure to grasp, not the virtues, but the limitations of a 
specialised scientific training. 

The history of the Royal Society itself is not without a similar 
moral. We do not dispute its wisdom in seeking to restrict its 
scope and its fellows to physical science, and in thus driving their 
whilom colleagues into a schismatic British Academy. But 
having by their own act cut themselves loose from law, politics, 
and the humanities, it is surély illogical to complain of the conse- 
quent circumscription of their influence with the public. It may 
have been well to concentrate, but we can only concentrate at the 
cost of comprehension ; and eminence in physical science is often 
a positive bar to the comprehension of the human mind. Men 
cannot be treated as matter ; we cannot analyse popular feeling in 
a test-tube, or dispose of public opinion by means of a retort. We 
cannot vivisect our voters, or control political motions by means 
of mechanical cranks. Vast problems of Imperial unity are 
looming on the Cabinet’s horizon, but it will be wiser to listen to 
Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes than to recruit its numbers 
from the ranks of British chemists and biologists. Nor would a 
student of politics, unless he were a German, have gravely 
proposed to enhance the repute of science by suggesting an Act 
of Parliament for the redistribution of marks in the Civil Service 
examination. 

Even in that minor detail the men of science are not very 
scientific. They complain that “in Latin and Greek alone 
(including ancient history) ” candidates can obtain 3,200 marks, 
“while for science the maximum is 2,400”—as if ancient history 
were merely another name for Latin and Greek, and not a separate 
subject as much as the “four distinct branches of science,” which 
the scientific candidate must take to secure his maximum of 2,400 
marks. They exclude from “science” logic and psychology, 
economics, and political science, which would bring the 
“scientist's” maximum up to 4,100 marks; and they ignore 
mathematics, to which another 2,400 marks are assigned, alto- 
gether! They imply that the physicist, for instance, would get 
no marks for mathematics. Nor would it seem quite discreet, 
while urging the claims of science to weight in political training, 
to assume that a knowledge of modern languages has no natural 
part in scientific equipment. Valour, too, gets the better of dis- 
cretion in the bold assertion that the late Lord Playfair was the 
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only Cabinet Minister with a scientific training “in the whole 
history of British Governments.” For, after all, British Govern- 
ments have managed to foster and maintain a respectable British 
Empire, and is it prudent to proclaim that they have so 
far succeeded with only Lord Playfair’s scientific assistance? 
Moreover, Lord Playfair, while Postmaster-General for a few 
months, and Vice-President of the Council for a few more, was 
never a Cabinet Minister. Is it not characteristic of the scientific 
mind that “it makes sure of its facts before arriving at its 
conclusions” ? . 

In reality the antithesis between Science and Art is pernicious 
and false. It is a purely arbitrary distinction which terms some 
subjects sciences and others arts; and one may speak of political 
science, economic science, legal science, military science, historical 
science, quite as legitimately as one does of physical science. 
The distinction is not of substance, but of methods : the scientific 
method is primarily analytical, the artistic is synthetic. But there 
is science in every art, and art in every science; in other words, 
both methods are essential to every subject. The artist cannot 
dispense with analysis, nor the scientist with synthesis. The 
artist must analyse his material before he can use it with effect, 
and the scientist must articulate his results if they are to be 
fruitful and intelligible. The relative value of the two methods 
will vary in different subjects, but a civil war between them is 
educational suicide in face of the common danger of popular 
neglect. The attention the public pays to the humanities is not 
worth diverting to science, and Fellows of the Royal Society can 
serve their country in better ways than by claiming the endow- 
ments of the humanities, setting their affections on seats in the 
Cabinet and Privy Council, and bidding for marks in examina- 
tions for clerkships for which neither science nor scholarship is 
the essential qualification. It is a German ambition to annex the 
domains of others in the hope of making their own a place in 
the sun; and the predominance claimed for science in education 
suggests that the aim of the scientists, like that of the Germans, is 
not a place in the sun but control of the sunshine. In other 
words, their ideal is not educational freedom, but a monopoly or 
at least a lion’s share of influence, secured and guaranteed by 
legislation rather than by the persuasive effects of their teaching. 

Suspicion of such a tendency is fostered by a singular omission 
in the memorandum of the Fellows of the Royal Society. Two 
universities only are mentioned, Oxford and Cambridge ; yet there 
are half a dozen others in England alone. Why this concentrated 
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attack on the two universities where the humanities still with- 
stand, with partial success, the pretensions of science to pre- 
dominance, if predominance in all is not the summit of scientific 
ambition? Why, if scientific subjects and scientific methods are 
so superior, has not their predominance in the great majority of 
English universities given science the national influence which 
its champions deem its due? It is true that in several 
of those universities, notably Leeds, Sheffield, and Armstrong 
College, students of the humanities rather than of science have 
been preferred to the seat of authority, but assuredly not because 
classical scholars or historians outnumbered the scientific voters. 
The inference is that, when it comes to questions of government, 
scientists themselves have recognised the fact that a training in 
the humanities is a first-class qualification. For this reluctant 
or unconscious admission there are two sound reasons. The first 
is that students of physical science tend to specialise at an early 
age, and early specialisation is a doubtful aid to ultimate success, 
even in the particular branch of knowledge in which it is prac- 
tised, and it is a positive disqualification for success in a wider 
sphere. The greatest theologians have not been those who 
specialised earliest in a theological course; the most eminent 
physicians are not those who have started practice without a 
degree ; and the greatest lawyers have not been graduates in our 
law schools. Litere Humaniores at Oxford and the Mathe- 
matical Tripos at Cambridge have both provided surer guarantees 
of success at the bar and on the bench than the specialised law 
schools of the two universities. The same criterion holds good 
for the episcopal bench and theological studies; while eminence 
is barred to the historian who las not equipped himself with a 
general education in other subjects than history. 

The second reason for the failure of physical science to 
guarantee to its students and professors the political weight, to 
which they consider themselves entitled, is equally funda- 
mental. It is undoubtedly true that the physical sciences 
and the methods employed in their study do permit of 
greater exactitude than the humanities. But it is a mere 
illusion to suppose that the same methods applied to the 
study of man will produce a corresponding exactitude in political 
deduction or precision in human conduct. Politics may not 
be scientific, but they will not be made so by the application to 
them of generalisations and ideas derived from the study of earth- 
worms and bacteria. Mind is more complex than matter, and 
human action cannot be expressed in formule. The very fact 
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that formule play so large a part in the methods employed in 
the study of physical science renders those methods less applic- 
able to humaner studies. Yet this is what the student of physical 
science finds it so difficult to understand; his absorption in his 
own subject and its methods iimits his comprehension of other 
methods. An eminent Fellow of the Royal Society was induced 
to read a notable book on medieval literature : his puzzled com- 
ment at the end was, “ What does it prove?” Another once gibed 
at theology that it was not “an exact science,” as if the relations 
of God and man were unimportant for not being matters of three 
dimensions. The arts prove nothing ; their function is to create. 
Government is an art, and the statesman must rely upon intuition 
and inspiration as well as upon accurate knowledge and reasoning. 
There is intuition in science as well, but it plays a smaller part 
because its path is more narrowly defined by ascertained and 
ascertainable fact. The difference is also one between experiment 
and experience: the scientist can experiment with comparative 
impunity; the statesman does so at greater risk, and he works 
with subtler forces. He has, so to speak, to gamble in unknown 
futures ; his stakes are the lives of men and the welfare of nations, 
and for them he is held responsible. A ruler or a general, who 
by a mistake sends his fellow-men to their death, has to render 
an account, but no one expects anything but a bill from the man 
of science who invents a torpedo or poison gas. He invents them 
in complete indifference to the causes they may be made to serve, 
because he is a man of science and not a statesman; and 
the irresponsibility, which protects the chemist in his labora- 
tory, often characterises his intrusions into politics. Politics are 
not as moral as they should be, but no one denies the connection 
between them and ethics. There are, however, no ethics in 
physical science; its aim is simple efficiency, which promotes 
evil as well as good. We need moral and political responsibility 
to save science from the service of the devil; and science itself 
is no proof of that wisdom or understanding which is born of a 
sense of responsibility. 

It is, unfortunately, much easier to get knowledge than under- 
standing, and the glamour of science consists to no small extent 
in its novelty. But it is an odd reproach to bring against history 
that it is a completed and finished subject at a moment when the 
world is engaged in making new history with an energy and an 
intensity never before equalled in the annals of mankind. So 
far as the raw material for study is concerned, it is physical 
science rather than history which is the completed and finished 
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subject ; for no science can add to or diminish the physical content 
of the universe. That is fixed and immutable by any human 
agency, and the truths and “laws” of nature remain to-day pre- 
cisely what they were a million years ago. On the other hand, 
the achievements of mankind, which form the historian’s subject- 
matter, are growing from day to day and hour to hour, and the 
whole human race is busied in the process. History deals with 
conscious creators and not with unreasoning matter, with the 
architects of nations and of churches, with the growth of human 
societies, and the reasons why empires rise and fall. It is con- 
ceivable that physical nature might yield up all her secrets to 
scientific research ; but history will have fresh material so long 
as the human race shall last, and when science has finished its 
labours they will remain for history to record. 

It may be objected that, while the subject-matter of 
history multiplies and that of physical science does not, science is 
nevertheless the more important study because the scientist makes 
science, but the historian only writes history. The objection in 
any case needs qualification ; Treitschke is reckoned by Germans 
themselves as one of the makers of modern Germany, and Thiers’ 
Napoleonic histories contributed to the establishment of the second 
French Empire. But scientists only make science in the sense 
of revealing scientific truth, and historians make history in a 
similar way. ‘The scientist seeks to explain the mechanism of the 
physical world ; he does not pretend to make the Nature he studies, 
and his influence over the course of Nature is assuredly no greater 
than the historian’s over the course of history. For history deals 
with what man has done and how he has done it; and that know- 
ledge is at least some guide to what he can do in the future and 
how he should seek to do it. It is from the study of physical 
science rather than from that of history that men have deduced 
the paralysing dogma of the helplessness of mankind. 

We have not, indeed, far to look for proofs of the need of 
historical education. Si monumentum queris, circumspice. The 
memorandum of the Fellows of the Royal Society itself provides 
an illustration, for a study of the history of their own Society 
might have furnished them with solutions of some of their own 
problems. Among its earlier presidents are to be found First 
Lords of the Treasury, Lord High Admirals, Lord Chancellors. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, Secretaries of State, and diploma- 
tists. It is due to the men of science that such is no longer the 
case ; had it been, they would have had no cause to complain of 
their lack of political influence and of representation in the 
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Cabinet or Privy Council. The newspaper press, again, daily 
supplies evidence of a still more pernicious absence of historical 
knowledge, perspective, and judgment. Journalists and politicians 
praise or condemn the conduct of their own Government in 
diplomacy and war with obviously no conception of the conditions 
which determine diplomatic and military action, and therefore no 
standard by which to judge them. The standard seems to be an 
entirely imaginary and impossible set of circumstances, in which 
British generals never lose a campaign or a battle, in which 
British officers never make a mistake, and British armies never 
retreat or fail in attack. That there never was any such war 
does not trouble them in the least; if they have ever heard of 
wars in the past they have forgotten the delays and reverses 
which have accompanied the triumphs of the greatest com- 
manders. They have some vague idea that the Seven Years’ War 
and the Napoleonic Wars secured the Empire for Great Britain 
and frustrated the tyranny of Napoleon; but they look on those 
wars through a mist as a grand triumphal progress from one 
success to another; and, if the present war does not correspond 
with their imagination, they attribute the failure, not to their 
own ignorance, but to the incompetence of their Government or 
their generals. They may have heard of the execution of Admiral 
Byng, but they conveniently ignore its injustice and forget that 
it was due to a popular clamour as ill-informed as their own; and 
few remember that in 1809 the Common Council of the City of 
London petitioned the Crown against the conferment of any dis- 
tinction on Wellington after Talavera. “That calamity,” declared 
the petitioners, whose protest was gleefully reproduced by 
Napoleon in the Moniteur, “like the others, had passed without 
any inquiry, and as if their long experienced impunity had put 
the servants of the Crown above the reach of justice, Ministers 
have actually gone the length of advising your Majesty to confer 
honourable distinction on a general who has thus exhibited, with 
equal rashness and ostentation, nothing but a useless valour.” 
Current imitations of this attitude might be restrained by a 
little knowledge of British history, and by a recollection of the 
facts that no long war has been won without reverses, and that 
in long wars the Power which begins with success commonly ends 
with failure. The Seven Years’ War and the wars of the revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic period are useful cases in point. The 
first began in May, 1756, and two years elapsed before any real 
success attended British arms. Meanwhile the nation had to 
endure Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne, Moutcalm’s seizure 
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of Oswego and most of the keys of the British Colonies in North 
America, the failure before Louisbourg, the tragedy of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, the loss of Minorca, the Convention of Kloster- 
seven, and the fruitless attacks on Rochefort and St. Malo. The 
later war with France began as inauspiciously, and misfortunes 
continued longer. The British armies were soon driven out of 
Flanders, and our efforts to support the Royalists at Toulon and 
in La Vendée were equally unsuccessful. Even our naval victories 
did not save us from having to evacuate the Mediterranean in 
1796 and to suffer an invasion of Ireland in 1798. ‘Ten years later 
Whitelocke’s expedition to Buenos Aires was a total failure, and 
Duckworth’s forcing of the Dardanelles a fiasco. Walcheren was 
hardly a success, and five years’ campaigning in the Peninsula 
preluded Wellington’s triumph. 

Without some knowledge of such reverses it is impossible to 
have any valid standard whereby to judge our failures and achieve- 
ments in the present war. The absence of it produces the 
impatience and lack of perspective, of which is born the revolu- 
tionary temperament, and for similar reasons. The dangerous 
revolutionist is commonly a person with little knowledge of history 
or practical experience in politics. Out of his inner conscious- 
ness and liberal imagination he evolves an ideal republic, a new 
heaven and a new earth ; and a comparison of this ideal state with 
the defects of existing society stirs his indignation and his desire 
for some short cut to his mirage. He attributes the evils he sees to 
incompetent or malignant minds, and he demands a revolution, 
a change of Government, or at least a scapegoat, fondly imagin- 
ing that a change of persons will remove the obstacles to the 
realisation of his dreams. A similar ignorance of international 
law and obligations provokes impatient criticism of our so-called 
blockade ; and critics, forgetful of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, 
see no reason why we should not blockade the ports of neutral 
States, not pausing to think that a blockade is a naval siege, and 
@ siege is an act of war. 

The same objection lies against the popular, or unpopular, cry 
for democratic control of diplomacy. In a sense democratic con- 
trol is secured by the British Constitution ; for foreign policy is 
in the hands of Ministers responsible to a popularly elected House 
of Commons, and the foreign policy pursued must commend itself 
in general terms to the representatives of the constituencies. But 
the further claim that negotiations and treaties must be made 
public and sanctioned by popular vote before they are initiated 
or concluded is simply a proposition that expert knowledge should 
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be controlled by genera] ignorance. There is as good a case for 
leaving diplomacy to the diplomatists as there is for leaving science 
to the scientists. Democratic control is not an impossibility, but 
it depends upon democratic education ; and when the education 
of democracy comprises an adequate study of history, foreign 
politics, and law, democracy may exercise a control over diplomacy 
similar to that which it might exercise over scientific research if 
public elementary education provided the requisite training. The 
cry for democratic control is illogical without a precedent demand 
for democratic education ; and the exclusion of history from our 
curricula would simply postpone the era of sound democratic 
politics. 

War and diplomacy are the aspects of politics, for the right 
understanding of which some historical education seems most 
obviously needed at the moment ; but the war will be followed by 
problems for the solution of which a constant reference to history 
will be no less essential. How are statesmen to determine, and 
the peoples to judge, the principles of the rearrangement of Europe 
without some knowledge of the origins and development of 
European States and of their claims to the territory they occupy 
and to the allegiance of their subjects? What help will physical 
science give us in our attempt to do justice to the aspirations of 
Russians and Poles, Germans and Danes, Czechs and Magyars, 
Serbs and Italians, Bulgars and Greeks? Or how will it help us 
to solve our own more immediate problems of Empire? Mere 
enthusiasm, bred of the war, will not give us wisdom to reconcile 
the manifold cross-currents of civilisation and ideas which are the 
life-blood of the British realms, nor to construct a really Imperial 
Government out of the infinite variety of constitutional, social, 
and economic organisation evolved in response to their different 
needs. The outbreak of the war led education authorities into 
hasty attempts to improvise a historical sense in schools in order 
that its issues might be intelligible. The approach of peace will 
produce a number of similar improvisations to make up for time 
and opportunities lost in the neglect to provide education in the 
elements of Imperial understanding. 

We are most of us like the unskilful boxer, described by 
Demosthenes, who is always thinking of where he was last hit 
and never of where he is likely to receive the next blow; and we 
are busily contriving to do after the peace what we think we should 
have done, had we known, to prepare for the war. So the problem 
of the American Colonies in 1765 came upon a people unprepared, 
because their minds were absorbed in the recollections of the 
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Seven Years’ War, and our grandfathers nearly brought England 
to civil strife over Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill 
of 1832, because they were engrossed in the memory of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. It will not be by preparation for war 
that the problems of the coming age will be solved; and the next 
generation will have to rely on its own intuition rather than on 
imitation of its predecessor. The chief educational lesson of the 
war bids fair to be lost in vain repetition. This war has been 
the passing of a generation, the Dead March of the men of blood 
and iron, the epitaph upon the latest age of scientific progress. 
That age was one of vast material prosperity, an age in which the 
growth of man’s control over physical forces outran his control 
over human passions, an age in which he gave more thought 
to the destruction of human bodies than to the saving of 
human souls, and made more haste to get wealth and power 
than to get understanding in their use. The clamour for a 
more materialistic education is simply a reflex, and not a 
corrective, of this secular evil; and it finds its counterpart 
in the impatience of legality in our methods of war and of 
restraint in our diplomacy. We run the risk of infection by 
German realpolitik, and we shall do well to remember the modern 
application of the sixteenth-century jingle, “An Englishman 
Italianate is a devil incarnate.” What we need for the future 
is not less, but greater, respect for law, not a more materialistic, 
but a more humane, education. Our ideal frontier will not be the 
frontiers of European States, which millions of men and hundreds 
of forts have failed to render secure, but that peaceful border 
between the United States and Canada, which remains the 
strongest frontier in the world because it reposes on moral and not 
on military strength, and embodies the triumph, not of nation over 
nation, but of nations over themselves. If we compare the cost 
of that moral security with the cost, in treasure and blood, of the 
martial insecurity of Europe, we may measure the comparative 
values of materialistic and moral development. In olden times 
Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit; it is for us to see that the 
conquered Hun does not in fatal revenge expel humanity from 


our education. 
A. F. Pouuarp 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE resolution to accept Mr. Harold F. B. Wheeler’s offer 
to transfer History to the Association, and to issue it as the 
official organ of the Association, was adopted, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Publications Committee, by the Council at its meeting 
on January 29th. The editor and editorial board, whose names 
appear on the cover, were also appointed, and it was resolved to 
make certain alterations in the magazine, but to issue it at the 
previous rates of subscription for members and the general public. 
It was further decided to continue for the present to publish 
leaflets as well. 

* a * * o * 

THE standing committees of the Council, the Publications 
Committee, the Library Committee, and the Illustrations Com- 
mittee, were re-appointed with slight modifications. The Publica- 
tions Committee has re-elected Professor Hearnshaw as its chair- 
man, and the Illustrations Committee Dr. Rachel R. Reid. 

+ . * * * * 

A COMMITTEE, consisting of Miss Baylay, Mr. Marten, Dr. 
A. P. Newton, Dr. Reid, Mr. Cecil Smith, Miss Spalding, and 
Mr. J. A. White, was appointed to draft resolutions for sub- 
mission to the next meeting of the Council upon the position 
of History Teaching in Schools. 

* . * * * * 

THE Secretary was asked to forward to the proper authorities 
the following resolution :—‘‘That the Council of the Historical 
Association strongly urge H.M. Government, in the interests of 
education, not to close Museums and Galleries, in particular the 
Manuscripts Department of the British Museum.” The general 
part of the resolution was not successful, but it is satisfactory to 
note that, largely owing to the efforts of Dr. Prothero, a Vice- 
President of the Association, the departments in which students 
of history are particularly interested, namely, the British Museum 
Reading Room and MSS. Department, have been saved from the 
policy of educational starvation. It is said on good authority that 
no restrictions upon historical research have been imposed either 
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in Paris or Berlin. It is not generally known that the Public 
Record Office was not threatened because the Government has 
no power to close it without an Act of Parliament. This relief 
was not due to the importance of the Record Office for historical 
students, but to the fact that it has inherited the records of the 
Master of the Rolls, and contains legal evidences which have to be 
left open for legal purposes. 


* . * * * * 


AT a meeting of the Council, held on March 25th, the recom- 
mendations of the Committee appointed to consider the place of 
history teaching in schools were considered, and resolutions were 
adopted insisting upon the need of providing for an adequate study 
of the Humanities in all stages of the school curriculum, and 
inviting the co-operation of the Classical, English, Modern 
Languages, and Geographical Associations for the furtherance 
of this principle. Other recommendations of the Committee, 
suggesting the kind of history to be taught in schools, were 
discussed and generally approved, but were referred back to the 
Committee for detailed reconsideration. When finally approved 
by the Council they will be submitted to the branches for dis- 
cussion before being brought up at the next annual meeting of the 


Association. 
* =e a * - as 


ARRANGEMENTS were also discussed for the publication of new 
bibliographical leaflets on medieval, modern, naval, and military 
history, and for the circulation of a leaflet on “International 
Relations,” published by the Historical Association of Scotland. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Library Committee a number of 
new volumes, relating particularly to the historical antecedents of 
the war, were ordered for the library. 

* * * & = * 


THE proposed leaflets on medieval and modern history are 
designed on the lines of the recently published Bibliography of 
Ancient History, with reference to which we may quote the 
following note from the Ozford University Magazine for 
March 17th :—‘The Historical Association has a good many 
Oxford members in it, but has concerned itself mainly with the 
teaching of its subject in schools. One of its recent publications, 
however, is likely to be useful to teachers up here. The Biblio- 
graphy of Ancient History (Leaflet No. 40), published last month, 
is by Mr. Caspari, who is Lecturer on Ancient History in 
University College, London, and is known here as a contributor to 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies. He has already published from 
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time to time, in The Year’s Work in Classical Studies and else- 
where, useful summaries of the work being done in Ancient 
History at home and abroad. The present bibliography of twenty- 
four pages covers a wider field and, though it is not quite up to 
date on all points, is likely to be really useful. In these days of 
specialism, even the best men are glad to receive hints of what 
they might otherwise overlook.” 


= ” * * * + 


Mr. ALAN F. Harrerstey, of Downing College, Cambridge, 
whose contributions to History will be familiar to its readers, 
has been appointed Lecturer in History at Natal University 
College, Pietermaritzburg. It may be not unbecoming to suggest 
that South Africa would be none the worse for the foundation of 
a branch of the Historical Association and for the circulation of 
HISTORY. 

* 7 * * * * 

As Mr. Hodges remarks on an earlier page of this issue, advice 
to teach patriotism does not imply the absence of that quality. 
But the issue of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ by the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education, marks a new departure 
in the official attitude towards the problem. In the first 
place the suggestions are made in connection with a specific 
occasion, St. David’s Day, and in the second place they are more 
detailed in character than is usual with documents of this nature. 
The chorus of approval with which it has been received derives, 
no doubt, a good deal of stimulus from the war. The sentiments 
expressed are admirable, and the methods suggested for their 
inculcation follow lines, with a strong local bias, somewhat similar 
to those adopted for Empire Day teaching, except that the 
instruction is spread, at intervals, over the whole year. Local 
biography and local institutions are the strongly marked features. 
The remarks on “True Patriotism and False Patriotism,’’ and 
the illustrative examples from the present war, are, judged from 
an ethical standpoint, excellent. But the deductions and generali- 
sations from historical precedents are less happy. 


. * * * *— 


THE movement which three years ago led to the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Studies Committee in the University of 
London has now spread far and wide. Most of the newer English 
Universities and University Colleges have appointed similar com- 
mittees, and some universities in Canada and elsewhere are follow- 
ing suit. The Royal Colonial Institute helps to connect these 
various bodies, and has financially assisted in promoting a compre- 
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hensive scheme of lectures on Imperial subjects in which history 
bulks largely. In the University of London lectures on different 
aspects of the Empire and its development have during the session 
been given by Dr. Michael Sadler, Sir Charles Lucas, Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Mr. A. L. Smith, Mr. Philip Kerr (Editor of the Round 
Table), and Dr. G. R. Parkin, at which the chair has been taken 
by Lord Rosebery, Lord Bryce, Lord Selborne, Lord Milner, 
Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord Sumner, and Mr. Steel-Maitland. This 
series is shortly to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


* ” * * * + 


OTHER series of lectures dealing with ‘The Economic Situation 
of the Empire,” “The Theory of the State,” “The Political Unity 
of the Empire,”’ “The War and the Problems of Imperial Organi- 
sation,” The Empire and the Land,” and “German History and 
the German War” have been delivered under the same auspices. 
In the Universities of Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and in the University Colleges of Exeter, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and Nottingham, similar courses have been arranged, 
and lectures have been delivered by Professor Egerton, Dr. Fisher, 
Professor Hearnshaw, Mr. Sydney Low, Sir Charles Lucas, Mr. 
Mackinder, Professor Ramsay Muir, Dr. Parkin, Professor 
Pollard, Sir Harry Wilson, and others. Nearly everywhere the 
main difficulty has been to accommodate the audiences desirous of 
profiting by this instruction. There are grounds for hoping that 
the movement will receive support from the Board of Education, 
and spread during next session from university towns to other 
centres of population. If so, there should be fresh opportunities 
for beneficent activity on the part of branches of the Historical 
Association. 


. + * * * * 


THis scheme is interesting not merely in itself, but as an 
indication that university authorities are beginning dimly to 
realise that they have duties and responsibilities to other persons 
than undergraduates. It was natural that the pioneers of our 
newer universities, who were mostly Oxford and Cambridge men, 
should seek to reproduce, so far as circumstances permitted, the 
Oxford and Cambridge ideas and conditions of university educa- 
tion. But no imitation of the older universities could really 
succeed in the totally different circumstances of the newer. The 
newer universities grew up in response to the needs of those who 
could not afford three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge. 
That no doubt was a handicap; their advantage consists in the 
fact that ninety-nine per cent, of the population are in a similar 
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situation. It is to the throngs amid which they are placed that 
the newer universities must make their appeal, and they will be 
most successful when they can show that a university should not 
represent a mere episode of man’s youth, but should be a source of 
inspiration and guidance with which he can keep in permanent 
touch. If we are to have an educated democracy, that democracy 
must for the most part be educated where and while it works. It 
may be a diluted process; but there are advantages in having 
one’s university education spread over a lifetime instead of being 
crammed into three years. 
* = * * 7 . 


THESE remarks have a special bearing on history because 
history cannot be learnt as one learns to read and write, or to 
speak a foreign language. There is no limit to the truth and 
understanding to be derived from the study of history, but it is 
pre-eminently a subject requiring mature and adult judgment. 
Further, it is pre-eminently necessary for the wise decision of 
political issues which a democratic system places in the hands of 
ordinary citizens. We do not, fortunately, attempt to solve 
engineering or chemical problems by means of the ballot-box ; but 
it is by votes that we now determine our national history, and 
the argument for a general knowledge of history stands therefore 
upon a different footing from that for a general knowledge of 
specialised and professional subjects. We cannot logically object 
to professional politicians if we treat history and politics as 
professional studies. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
BRIsTOou. 
Dear SIR, 

Writing partly as representing the Bristol Branch of the His- 
torical Association and partly on my own account, I should like to 
give a very hearty welcome to the Historical Association’s new 
venture. It will certainly meet a badly felt want in the provinces. 
A discussion on teaching in connection with the war, recently held 
here, revealed a great desire among teachers from schools of very 
various kinds to obtain information about new text-books, especially 
on Modern European History; and still more to know the opinion 
of those who had tried them in class. Reviews or notices of such 
books, written by those who have actually tested them in a school, 
would be warmly welcomed and would be a real help to the teacher. 

That the English Historical Review is invaluable is too obvious 
a truism to need stating, but its very virtues of scholarly achieve- 
ment make its pages too stiff reading for many hard-worked and 
harassed teachers, who are yet most anxious to know the results of 
recent research in various branches of history. 

If these results could be conveyed in your pages with an indica- 
tion as to where the evidence could be found, if needed, much would 
be done towards keeping isolated teachers up to date and even 
towards stimulating serious reading by pointing out where information 
on subjects of special interest to the individual could be found. 
Furthermore, in many of the scientific periodicals students publish 
some indication of the research work on which they are engaged— 
both with the intention of preventing the same work from being done 
twice and by way of suggestion as to who are specialising in various 
subjects, and so could give expert advice. Possibly History might 
perform the same service for members of the Historical Association ; 
but so few people have time or inclination for research work now, 
that this suggestion would be of little use until after the war. 

Finally, as a provincial member I should like to emphasise the 
extreme value to such of the work of the Publications Committee, and 
to express the hope that such publications will not be discontinued in 
favour of the new periodical. 

Faithfully yours, 
Dina Portway Dorson, 
Vice-President of the Bristol Branch. 


Auton Street L.C.C. Scnoon, 
Porzar, EB. 
Sir, 
It is evident to all interested in education that the average 
elector will perforce be very much concerned with Imperial problems 
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and with international relations in the near future, and that much 
of this concern will remain a permanent feature of his altered con- 
ditions of life. His interest in general history has already been 
intensely quickened, and there are many indications that he is far 
from satisfied with the knowledge he has been able to acquire with 
regard to other countries. 

With a view to satisfying this new demand generally, would it 
not be possible to collect information from Branches as to what steps 
have been taken by the various Local Education Authorities for 
providing University lectures and University courses, not only for 
the general public, but also for the more serious students, and in 
particular for teachers in Training Colleges and in secondary and 
primary schools? For the last two classes of people generous pro- 
vision should be made for two reasons: (a) they are actually engaged 
in training young citizens; (b) they have already completed their 
course of training, and, as a consequence, any further work they 
take up has to be done at the end of days engaged in guiding and 
keeping alive the intellectual development of from fifty to sixty 
versatile little beings all at the same time. No bar, therefore, in 
the form of high fees or expenses should be placed in the way to 
check the enthusiasm of these people, who are making great sacri- 
fices of time and energy for their interest in their work. 

In London the Education Authority, with commendable fore- 
sight, some years ago assisted in the establishing of public lectures 
and in the foundation of a School of History. But the demand, both 
for lectures and for the more serious continuous work, appears to 
have very considerably increased, and even after the war it is very 
improbable that this demand will decline to pre-war conditions. 
Further extension, therefore, seems urgently necessary. 

If it were ascertained to what extent the provincial educational 
authorities have made similar arrangements, the Branches of the 
Historical Association, with the assistance of the Council if neces- 
sary, would be able to make helpful suggestions to those authorities 
which have not yet risen to their responsibilities in this matter. I 
would suggest, therefore, that information on the following points 
should be supplied, by members or secretaries of Branches, to the 
Editor for publication in the Journau: (1) the provision by local 
education authorities for (a) public lectures on historical topics, 
(b) courses of continuous study in general history for those engaged 
during the day; and (2) the scope and character of the history courses 
in the local training colleges. 

J. A. White. 


Tue Betvepere Scuoon (G.P.D.§.T.), 
LIVERPOOL. 
Sir, 

May I venture to call your attention to a great danger which 
appears to be threatening the future teaching of history in our 
schools? I refer to the marked tendency to omit ee History 
entirely from the syllabus, and to teach only English History or 
the History of the British Empire. 

Surely, in such a great national crisis as the one through which 
we are now passing, it is most important that the rising ——— 
should understand clearly the oe in which we stand relatively to 
other European nations, and should learn to appreciate and enter into 
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their aims and ideals as well as our own. Unless the children do 
this, they will never be able to take a just and sane view of the 
claims of other nations, and will never attain that understanding 
and sympathy which are the only sure foundation of international 
peace. It is our ignorance and lack of sympathy with other nations 
that have given us our reputation for insularity and conceit, a repu- 
tation which we have, unfortunately, only too often deserved in 
the past. We are apt to forget that the history of other nations 
is just as important as our own. I believe that the best way to 
correct this fault is to have a regular course of European History in 
our schools. I do not think it is enough only to explain as much 
European History as is necessary for the proper understanding of 
British foreign policy. To do this is only to maintain and foster 
the insular point of view, and to lose all sense of true historical 
proportion. 

I believe that most teachers of history in secondary schools will 
agree with the opinions I have expressed; and it is most important 
that we should seize this opportunity for trying to impress our 
views upon those in authority, since several examination boards 
are at present revising their schemes. 

The position of European History in the school scheme will vary, 
of course, but it ought to be possible to offer it in examinations of 
matriculation standard. 

I am, &c., 
CoNSTANCE STEWART. 


THe County SeconDARY SCHOOL, 
KentisH Town, N.W. 
Dear SIR, 

Since September, 1914, the task of history mistresses has been 
a heavy one. Apart from what we ourselves have felt to be a duty, 
we have been exhorted by the different educational authorities not 
only to maintain an interest in the daily conduct of the war, but 
also to give to our pupils some understanding of the underlying 
political, social, and economic difficulties. 

It is regrettable that the second part of the task should be so 
often, and of necessity, hastily performed, for we have been at the 
same time obliged to continue the work for the various public 
examinations. Hitherto, the almost invariable failure of examiners 
to have room for a syllabus of Imperial History, or of the develop- 
ment of the great Western nations, has been largely responsible 
for much ignorance thrown into prominence by the war. History 
teachers are also to blame for a lack of co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion. May I be allowed to make some small contribution towards 
the removal of these difficulties? Any such remarks can be only 
tentative, and are made in the hope that other teachers of history 
will give the benefit of their experience. 

In this school it was found impossible by the Senior History 
Mistress and myself entirely to readjust the work of senior forms 
at the eleventh hour, but the eager questions of the younger girls 
were a call that must be answered. (‘ Doesn’t all America belong 
to us?” “Why isn’t there a king of France?” and so on.) With 
the youngest form one might experiment, and the need seemed to 
be to go backwards from the present day and to give some clearer 
notion of that, rather than to begin at some remote period, which 
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hardly any application of dramatic or biographical methods can 
make really alive for such children. 

The results of the experiment have been even better than we 
hoped. The advantage of eliminating one known thing at a time, 
instead of plunging into a whole world of unknown things, has been 
demonstrated over and over again. I have also been responsible 
for the general world-geography of this form, so that the lessons on 
Clive and India were arranged for the same week as those on the 
monsoon lands. It has thus been possible to keep the picturesque 
as well as the biographical elements, which at first seemed difficult 
in dealing with modern times for such young children. Nor has 
the dramatic side been neglected, though it has sometimes taken 
new forms; for instance, the events leading to the American War 
of Independence provoked a vigorous and interesting debate. The 
broad principle of taxation and representative government had been 
readily grasped in the first lesson, when the Governments of Britain, 
France, and Russia were compared, and this, again, led to an appre- 
ciation of the hitherto mysterious prefect-system in schools. 

By “young children” I mean those of our lowest form, which 
consists of girls of ten. Difficulty has sometimes arisen from the 
fact that they enter the school with more regard to the tenth birth- 
day than to historical attainments; and we still have a majority of 
girls who miss this preparatory year by entering the school—often 
by scholarship—at eleven, taking places in higher forms. 

It would be interesting to know whether this method—here 
described in barest outline—has been tried recently in other schools 
and with what results. I had the opportunity of observing it in 
1912 at Ladybarn House School, Manchester, where it has been 
successfully employed for some years. 

Yours very truly, 
Frances E. Harris. 


St. Paut’s Giris’ ScHoon, 
HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Sir, 

Having been very much interested in Mr. McMunn’s “ Differential 
Partnership” method of teaching as described in his book, The 
Path to Freedom in our Schools, and having seen the method success- 
fully used in modern language lessons, I am writing to ask if any 
practical teacher has tried the method in the teaching of history. 
If so, I should be so much obliged for any hints or suggestions, as, 
so far, though convinced of its reasonableness, I have not been 
successful in working out the method in practical detail in the 
teaching of English History to big forms. 

Yours, &c., 
J. NOAKEs. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


A History of the Ancient World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
Rome. By Hutton Wesster, Ph.D., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. With 236 illustrations and 55 maps and 
plans. London: Harrap and Co., 1915. Pp. xxii+682. 6s. n. 


Proressor WEBSTER, after an introduction dealing with the pre- 
historic period, divides his book into three parts, dealing respectively 
with the history of the Oriental Empires, of Greece, and of Rome; 
at the close he has added one chapter on the private life of the 
Greeks and Romans and one on the art of Greece and Rome. Mr. 
L. H. Dawson has compiled a bibliography of books written in the 
English language only, and there is a good index. The illustrations 
and maps are well chosen, and are really helpful towards the better 
understanding of the text. The great strength of Professor Webster's 
work lies in the fact that it gives but few dates and figures and only 
the most necessary names, so that the young student is not wearied 
by a glorified chronological table posing as a history; this is parti- 
cularly true of the excellent sketch of the rise and fall of the suc- 
cessive Oriental Empires. The book has, indeed, the merit of being 
interesting, though at times one cannot but feel that difficulties 
are avoided where it would have been more stimulating if some 
unsolved problems had been resolutely faced. If history is not to 
be regarded as a “soft option,” it is essential that the text-book 
should not entirely leave the posing of questions to the teacher in 
class work. Of course, each of us has in his or her own mind a 
conception of the ideal text-book, though we rarely, if ever, meet 
with it in the stern realm of actualities. It would be easy to criti- 
cise parts of Professor Webster’s work: thus the early history of 
Athens is treated in a meagre and unsatisfactory fashion, e.g., is it 
possible to justify the description of Cleisthenes as a “conservative 
reformer” (p. 198)?—here Zimmern’s “Greek Commonwealth ” 
might have been called in did; there is no attempt to show the 
interdependence of the Greek positions at Thermopyle and 
Artemision, and Grundy’s work on the Great Persian War is not 
even mentioned in the bibliography, while in the account of early 
Sparta there is no hint of the problems raised by the excavations of 
the British School at Athens (cf. J.H.S., xxxii. (1912), pp. 1-42); 
interest in the Hellenistic period has been steadily growing during 
the last few years, but this is hardly reflected in Professor Webster's 
chapter on the subject, while the bibliography ignores all recent 
work, e.g., that of Tarn and Ferguson. In fact, Professor Webster 
is too orthodox, too loyal to traditional standpoints; he counts 
Christianity as one of the forces which, at the end of the fourth 
century, were at work to weaken the State and to make it incapable 
of further resistance to the barbarian; Professor Ramsay has surely 
taught us that this is the precise reverse of the truth. One might 
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raise many another criticism. No, the ideal text-book on Ancient 
History still remains unwritten, but Professor Webster has produced 
a useful work, and has avoided not a few of the pitfalls which have 
brought to grief his predecessors. N. H. Baynzs. 


Saxon Art and Industry in the Pagan Period [being Vols. III. and 
IV. of The Arts in Early England). By G. Batpwin Brown. 
1915. Murray. 21s. net each. 


Tue historian, in dealing with the Anglo-Saxon period, has 
hitherto been extraordinarily handicapped by the absence of any 
full statement of the archeological data. Quite recently Mr. 
Thurlow Leeds has been supplying this deficiency; and Professor 
Baldwin Brown’s two splendidly illustrated volumes go still further 
to remove it. The causes of this handicap are many. An Eliza- 
bethan writer has noted “that it is alwayes incident to an English- 
man to thinke worst of his owne nation”; and Professor Brown 
has to begin his work by a very necessary protest against the modern 
Englishman’s belief that anything good in the art of the pagan 
period must necessarily be an importation from abroad. 

The absence of any adequate collection of national antiquities 
has been a further cause. The small Anglo-Saxon department at 
the British Museum is overshadowed by the wonders of the Elgin 
marbles, or of the “winged bulls from Nineveh.” Abroad, and 
particularly perhaps by the smaller nations, things are managed 
better. Copenhagen may possess one of the finest collections of 
antique statuary in the world, but the historic collection of national 
antiquities is not thereby deprived of its prestige. In England the 
peculiarly national finds are stored mostly in small local museums; 
and there is no doubt much to be said for this system, though it 
seems to be an abuse when a Kentish collection finds a home at 
Liverpool. But had these local finds been centralised and properly 
exhibited, they would have made more impression on the national 
consciousness. Their custodians would probably have produced 
books showing the importance of heathen antiquities in our national 
story: books (to quote only the Scandinavian parallels) like the 
Temps préhistoriques en Suéde of Montelius, the Norges Oldtid of 
Gustafson, or the Vor Oldtid of Sophus Miiller. 

The English historian or philologist has from time to time been 
reproached by the antiquarian specialist for not utilising archeo- 
logical evidence. It might have been retorted that the fault lay 
with the archxologists, in not having properly collected and sifted 
the evidence, so as to make it available for students of other 
faculties. But that retort can be made no longer. A few examples 
will show how essential Professor Baldwin Brown’s book will be to 
future students of English history. 

To take what has been called the “fundamental controversy ” 
of Anglo-Saxon history. Did the Anglo-Saxons of the period of 
the settlement intermarry largely with the conquered? Was the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest only a change of masters, and did the old 
tillers of the soil and “ooloni ” live on, as a large element in the 
population? Professor Maitland has stated that “against the 
hypothesis that this was the general ease, the English language 
and the names of our English laine are the unanswered protest ” ; ! 


* Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897, p. 222. 
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the argument, that is to say, has been a philological one. It is 
helpful to have the judgment of an archeologist such as Professor 
Brown, that “the evidence of the cemeteries seems to show an 
essential unity of race among the denizens of them, in all the 
Teutonized regions of the land.” ! And the archeological evidence 
seems to agree even in detail with that of philology. With the tiny 
group of Celtic words which the English during the pagan period seem 
to have adopted from the conquered Britons, may be compared the 
almost equally exceptional instances of what seems to be a Celtic 
influence in art.2. As to the few words of Latin origin presen’ in 
the English language during the pagan period, considerations of 
phonetics would often lead us to conclude that the borrowing was not 
from the Romanised Britons,.but that it dates back to the even 
earlier times when the ancestors of the English, still on the 
continent, came indirectly and remotely into contact with Roman 
influence. So with the animal forms in Germanic art. Though 
originally borrowed from Roman sources, they have at an early date 
“become Teutonized ” ;* we might compare the word strat, “street,” 
which, so far from being an instance of the Anglo-Saxons borrowing 
a Roman word from the Britons, would seem to have undergone a 
“West Germanic” phonetic change which worked prior to the 
conquest of Britain. 

Take again Professor Baldwin Brown’s handling of the “Jutish 
question.” Bede’s evidence would lead us to conclude that the 
Jutes hailed from the modern Jutland. A large number of philo- 
logists have held that the character of the Old Kentish dialect renders 
this impossible, and that we must look for the original seat of the 
Jutes in the close neighbourhood of Friesland. An ingenious attempt 
to harmonise the evidence of Bede with the philological evidence 
has been made by Hoops, who has suggested that the Jutes may 
have come frum Jutland in the first instance, but settled temporarily 
in the Netherlands.‘ After a survey of the antiquities of Kent 
Professor Brown comes to the conclusion that: 


Either the Jutes were a homogeneous people, in which case 
we must assume that they reached our shores not directly from 
their northern seats, but after.a preliminary sojourn somewhere 
near the mouths of the Rhine; or the Jutes were a composite 
people, one section coming from the North, and bringing with 
them the traditions of Jutland, and another section consisting in 
tribes that had descended at an earlier date towards the South, 
and had had time before the migration to England to assimilate 
Rhineland and Frankish culture.§ 


For a proof of Bede’s distinction between Angle and Saxon we 
have to rely almost wholly upon archeological evidence; for though 
we find in our earliest written documents differences between the 
dialect of Wessex and that of the Anglian districts, these differences 
might have grown up in the centuries between the settlement and 
the beginnings of extant written literature. Accordingly Professor 
Chadwick has recently assailed Bede's distinction ; he recognises not 
three races, Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, but two only, Jutes and 
Anglo-Saxons: “the Anglo-Saxons may not originally have been a 


1 P, 183. 9 Pp. 471, 479. *P. 13. 
4 Waldbdume und Kulturpflanzen im germanischen Altertum, 1905, p, 585, 
§ Pp. 742. 
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homogeneous people . . . but there is no evidence that any national 
difference survived at the time when they invaded Britain.” 
Professor Brown, however, finds much archeological evidence for 
the difference. Like Chadwick, he throws overboard the old distinc- 
tion between Angle and Saxon burials which was founded on 
cremation and the “saucer” brooch; but he still finds “very distinct 
differentis between the two regions and races” in “the cruciform 
brooches, the wrist clasps, and the girdle hangers” of the Anglians.? 

At times the archeological evidence is at variance with that of 
the historical records; for example, Professor Brown holds that the 
main tide of the West Saxon invasion came up the Thames.’ In 
this, as in some other conclusions which have been mentioned, he is 
in close agreement with Mr. Thurlow Leeds,‘ who has produced 
strong archeological evidence for distrusting the stories given in the 
Anglo-Sazon Chronicle of the foundation of the West Saxon kingdom 
from the South Coast. 

What gives unique value to Professor Brown’s work is_ its 
wealth of example and illustration, which does much to compensate 
us for the absence of a great national collection of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities. 

R. W. CHAMBERS. 


The Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536-7, and the Ezeter Conspiracy, 
1538. By MaprELEINE Hope Dopps and RutH Dopps. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1915. Vol. I., pp. viii., 388; Vol. II., 
pp. 381. 30s. n. 


It is surprising that we have had to wait so long for a detailed 
history of the Pilgrimage of Grace. The material for such an 
account is both abundant and accessible; the rising itself is at least 
as important as that of 13881. Indeed, the Pilgrimage was nothing 
less than the turning-point, not only of Henry VIII.’s reign, but 
also, in a sense, of English history; for it was at bottom the protest 
of well-nigh a whole people against the great movements that were 
transforming medieval into modern England. As such, its story 
was well worth writing, and we owe the authors of this book a debt 
of gratitude for writing it. 

It is not the least merit of this work that it shows clearly 
that, while the north was in the main Catholic and detested 
Henry VIII.’s doctrinal innovations, it was as anti-clerical as the 
south, and that the rising of 1586, which shook to its foundations the 
whole fabric of Tudor despotism, was due at least as much to 
economic, social, political, and even personal causes as to religious 
ones. For years unrest had been growing, especially north of the 
Trent, thanks to the enclosure movement, the rise of prices and 
rents, the growth of capitalism, the centralising policy of the 
Government, and the Tudor preference for “new men” at the 
expense of the old nobility and of those who looked to them for 
advancement; and the legislation of the Reformation Parliament 
did little more than bring the trouble to a head. At first, indeed, 
the revolt, at least in the upland, bore all the marks of an agrarian 
rising against enclosures and rack-rents; and in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and the West Riding it kept this character to the 


* Origin of the English Nation, p. 89. 
*P. 626. Cf p. 669, * P. 609. 
* The Archaology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements, pp. 62-4. 
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end. Elsewhere, the revolt was clearly due to the legislation of 
1535-86, much of which was specially harmful to northern interests ; 
notably, an Act placing restrictions on sanctuary men, which 
deprived Beverley, Ripon, York and Durham of highly valued privi- 
leges; an Act resuming liberties to the crown, which struck at the 
palatine liberties of Durham, Hexham, Tynedale, and Redesdale; 
and an Act assuring all the Percy lands to the King, to the dis- 
inheriting of the Karl of Northumberland’s brother, Sir Thomas 
Percy, and the undoing of the officials who managed them; besides 
a number of other Acts, the provisions of which, being imperfectly 
known in the North, gave rise to wild rumours of fresh taxation. 
This part of their case the authors could have made even stronger by 
drawing attention to the significant fact that nearly all the York- 
shire leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace, and notably Sir Robert 
Constable, were in the service of the Earl of Northumberland, of 
one or more of the Abbeys, or of both. 

This connection of the leaders of the rising with the Percies 
and the monasteries, taken with the no less significant fact that— 
the first outbreak just after Michaelmas having subsided almost at 
once, apparently for lack of leaders—fresh risings, for which leaders 
were quickly forthcoming, began throughout the North within a 
few days of the rising at Beverley (where the leadership was at once 
assumed by Aske and Stapleton, two of Northumberland’s council), 
makes us regret that the authors have dealt but slightly with the 
question whether the rising was the outcome of a well-thought-out 
plan. Our regret is the deeper because of their suggestion that 
there was still a White Rose party in England, of which Lord Darcey 
was a leading member. The suggestion certainly throws a new 
light on the Government’s belief that one of the chief grievances 
was the title to Middleham and Sheriffhutton, parts of the Neville 
lands which should have gone to the Countess of Salisbury. 

The course of the rising was already well known, though not 
in such detail as we have here. The detail given, however, throws 
into sharper relief the consummate skill with which Henry VIII., 
seeming to bend before the storm, divided the forces against him 
by playing on the class distrust of the gentlemen and the commons, 
while treacherously preparing to take vengeance on the men who 
had put him in great fear. Bigod’s rising in January, 1537, gave 
him the pretext he sought for removing the stain on his “honor” 
and having “dreadful execution ” done on those who had so simply 
trusted to it. The second volume of this work, setting forth how 
the King established his peace and then destroyed the White Rose 
party for ever by means of the so-called Exeter Conspiracy, is 
indeed a terrible indictment of Tudor “justice,” the more terrible 
because of its temperate wording. 

There is just one point calling for serious criticism. It would 
be unreasonable to expect the authors to carry their researches 
into the origin of the Council in the North back to the days when 
it was simply the Council that helped Richard of Gloucester to 
manage the lands that came to him with his wife, Anne Neville, 
and to execute the commissions directed to him as the King's 
Lieutenant and High Commissioner in the North Parts; though, if 
they had done so, they would have discovered that Norfolk, in 
urging that the government of the North should be vested in a 
Lieutenant assisted by a Council chosen among the King’s servants 
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there, was simply urging on the King the policy that had sent his 
own father to live at Sheriffhutton for ten years as Henry VII.’s 
Lieutenant in the North Parts. They should, however, have noted 
that from 1525, when Henry VIII. gave his son, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Neville lands in Yorkshire, and sent him to live 
at Sheriffhutton as Lieutenant in the North and Warden-General 
of the Marches, with a Council to act in his name, there was no 
break in the continuity of government by a Lieutenant and Council 
till Norfolk left the North in September, 1537. Nay, more, most 
of the men who sat in the Council before the Pilgrimage, sat in it 
after; and that despite the fact that they had all taken a leading 
part in that movement. It was, in fact, just their official position 
as members of the Council in the North that marked out Lord 
Latimer, Sir Thomas Tempest, Sir Ralph Ellerker, Robert Bowes, 
William Babthorpe, and Robert Chaloner for the part they played 
in the rising. Naturally, their inclusion in Norfolk’s commission 
in January, 1537, seemed a sure proof that the King’s pardon was 
sincere. The part they were afterwards called on to play in the 
indictment, trial, and execution of their kinsmen and followers 
was the unforeseen price they had to pay for their credulity. 
Further, reference to the Instructions given to the Council in the 
North in 1538 would have shown that, as it was established for “the 
quietness and good governance of the people there,” as well as for 
“the speedy and indifferent administration of justice,” so its first 
duty was to take order for the redress of enormities used in 
enclosing commons, taking gressoms, and overing of rents. How 
well it did its work is shown by the aloofness of the north from 
the agrarian risings of 1549. 

This apart, we can but appreciate the painstaking way in which 
the authors have carried out what has obviously been a labour of 
love. Maps and an exhaustive index add to the value of these 
volumes. RacHet R. Rep. 


The Review of American Colonial Legislation by the King in Council. 
By Emer Beecner Rvussevt, Ph.D. Pp. 227. Columbia 
University Studies in Political Science. Vol. LXIV., No. 2. 


The Sovereign Council of New France. A Study in Canadian Con- 
stitutional History. By RaymMonp Dv Bors Canatu, Ph.D. 
Pp. 274. Columbia University Studies in Political Science. 
Vol. LXV., No. 1. New York, 1915. 


THE increased attention that on both sides of the Atlantic is now 
being paid to the history of Administration is doing much to relieve 
Colonial history of the reproach that it has had to bear that it is a 
mere barren narrative of obscure wars and sordid quarrels with the 
Home Governments. The two monographs that are here considered 
are the product of detailed research in the great mass of documentary 
material that exists for the elucidation of the history of English 
and of French institutions in the New World, and in each of them 
the author has succeeded in throwing valuable light upon the course 
of administrative and institutional development. For the English 
student Dr. Russell’s monograph is of more immediate interest, for 
the question of the power of the Imperial Government to disallow 
the legislation of the self-governing Dominions is of first-rate import- 
ance in the Empire’s political life. Dr. Russell’s purpose is to 
trace from its beginnings the exercise of the Government’s power 
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of reviewing Colonial legislation; to examine the administrative 
bodies of the English Government engaged in the task, their com- 
position, manner of procedure, and attitude toward Colonial 
problems; to find what the Government sought to accomplish by 
the confirmation or disallowance of laws, and to form an estimate 
of its success or failure in achieving these aims; to consider whether 
the restrictions imposed were a real grievance to the colonists, and 
to inquire how the legislative review of the Home Government 
prepared the way for the judicial annulment of laws subsequently 
practised under the constitution of the United States. In the 
accomplishment of these purposes the monograph admirably 
succeeds, and especially so in that the author does not confine 
himself merely to the Continental Colonies, but also brings within 
his purview the West Indian Islands. The value of the survey is 
hardly limited by the immediate question at issue, for throughout 
we get first-hand illustrations of the way in which the vexatious 
delays of the Home Government in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and its needless interference in the domestic affairs of the 
Colonies, did much to bring to a head the grievances that the 
colonists felt at the way in which their natural efforts towards 
economic and political self-development were sacrificed to the 
dictates of Imperial policy. 

The second monograph is of a more specialised character, and 
though of considerable interest to students of early Canadian history 
it must be of value to the general historical student mainly for 
purposes of comparison. The author devotes attention chiefly to 
the rise and development of the functions of the Sovereign Council 
of Canada under the greatest of the Governors of New France, the 
Comte de Frontenac (1672-1698), and it is to be regretted that while 
studying the course of events in considerable detail he says little 
of the way in which the functions of the Council were derived from 
those of the Parlements and Conseils of Old France. An examina- 
tion of the modifications that institutions underwent in their trans- 
planting across the Atlantic would have been of much interest, and 
in reading these pages we cannot but regret that Dr. Cahall did 
not essay the task. We cannot fail to note the way in which the 
tendency of French institutions towards centralisation was at least 
as strong in New France as at home; as the eighteenth century 
wore on the powers of the Governor and the Intendant steadily 
increased, to the detriment of the Council, and the contrast between 
this and the opposite tendency, as shown by Dr. Russell in the 
English Colonies, is perhaps the most striking fact that is to be 
noted in comparing his work with that of Dr. Cahall. 

A. P. Newron. 


4 Short History of Europe froni the Dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire to the Outbreak of the German War, 1806-1914. By 
Cuartes Sanrorp Terry. George Routledge and Sons, 1915. 
Pp. lxiii+602. 68. n. 


Tue third volume of Professor Terry's “Short History of Europe ” 
is not one of those historical works which have been improvised for 
the war; but few are more opportune. It provides just that sort 
of introduction to the history of the century preceding the war which 
the general public, and those who have to teach history without 
having learnt it, require in order to make this world-conflict more 
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intelligible to them than a mere blind accident or chef-d’euvre of 
Satan. Two previous volumes show that Mr. Terry had projected 
the work some time ago, and had accomplished much of it before 
the war broke out. The date at which he divides his third from 
his second volume seems a trifle arbitrary; but Mr. Terry has 
clearly a taste for Imperial landmarks. His first volume ends with 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire in 1453, his second with the dis- 
solution of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806. The latter event was, 
however, a mere incident of antiquarian and sentimental interest in 
the midst of the earth-shaking revolutions of the Napoleonic period, 
and we are not likely to substitute 1806 for 1789 or 1815 as an 
historical watershed. It has, nevertheless, this incidental advan- 
tage—that it brings within the purview of the reader of this volume 
the nearest parallel to the present crisis, and thus provides him with 
some means for that historical comparison and perspective in which 
our daily Press and our ephemeral politicians are so lacking. 

Mr. Terry’s survey is comprehensive, well-proportioned, vigorously 
written, and not too crowded with detail. He adds a full synopsis, 
some very useful genealogical tables, and a good index; and the 
volume should find a place in every school reference library and 
public library in the United Kingdom. Generally, it appears to be 
accurate, but the last two or three chapters show signs of haste; 
and, since his book should meef with a large demand, it is worth 
while suggesting a few corrections for future reprints. The last two 
chapters are entitled respectively “The Armed Peace” and “The 
Coming of War”; there is no logical or chronological distinction 
between the two, and both end in 1914. It might be better to 
conclude the Armed Peace with the outbreak of Italy’s Tripolitan 
War in 1911, since which date no year has been without war in 
Europe. The summary of the Austrian Note to Serbia in July, 
1914, is disproportionately long, and Bismarck’s remark about the 
bones of a Pomeranian grenadier need not have been given thrice, 
even though on the third occasion the “bones” have grown into a 
“carcase ” (pp. 472, 491, 496). More serious is Mr. Terry’s lapse 
of memory over the battle of Slivnitza. On p. 486 he writes: 
“Bulgaria defeated Serbia at Slivnitza in 1882. Fifteen years later 
(1897) Greece unsuccessfully challenged Turkey,” and on p. 510: 
“The Roumelian movement of 1885 produced an atmosphere of 
jealousy between Serbia and Bulgaria, whose armies already had 
met in conflict at Slivnitza.” The battle of Slivnitza was fought on 
November 17th-19th, 1885, and was provoked by the union of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria in the preceding summer. Room should 
be found for at least a mention of Stambuldv, for the fact that in 
1913 Rumania occupied not merely Silistria, but the Bulgarian 
capital, Sofia, as well, and’ for a reference to the battles in which 
the Bulgars were defeated by the Serbs and the Greeks. Similarly, 
the statement on p. 487 that “a premature attempt to annex the 
Transvaal led to the first Boer War in 1880, the defeat of Sir George 
Colley at Majuba Hill (1881), and the restoration of Boer inde- 
pendence under the Sand River Convention (1881),” is misleading, 
since the Sand River Convention was signed on January 17th, 1852. 
Nor is it quite fair to the Middle Ages to describe (p. 442) the ethic 
of Prussian militarism as “medieval”; ‘“ Machiavellian” would be 
more correct, but Machiavelli marks the modern off from the 
medieval conception of the State. A. F. Pouuarp. 
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TuE latest volume of the Royal Historical Society’s Camden Series 
(8rd Ser., Vol. XXVI., 1915) comprises the Official Papers of 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Justice of the Peace for Norfolk, covering the 
years 1580-1620, and is edited by Mr. H. W. Saunders, of the 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. They are probably the best collec- 
tion of documents illustrating the position and duties of the “Tudor 
maid-of-all-work,” and students of social history during the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period will find them extremely useful, 
not to mention commentators on Shakespeare who wish to under- 
stand Mr. Justice Shallow. The topics illuminated are multifarious, 
from riots and wreck to alehouses, constables, elections, subsidies, 
poor laws, corn laws, impressment, purveyance, shipmoney, 
recusants, and prophesying. A quaint incident is the election of a 
notorious evil character as constable in the hope of reforming him, 
the failure of the attempt, and the appeal of the electors to the 
justices to depose him. There is a lively account of a poll for the 
election of knights of the shire for Norfolk on January 26th, 1624, 
from which it appears that the “polling” consisted in a contest of 
“tumult and tempest” in the market-place; Sir Thomas Holland 
had been declared elected, ‘‘whereupon diverse of his troupes dis- 
arayed and began to retreat, but sodainly Sir Thomas, in faith to 
his friend [Sir John Corbett] and in honour to himselfe, sounded 
them againe upon perill of else dismissing himselfe, and caused all 
his forces to charge againe in assistance of Sir John; and soone after 
ye sheriff also adjudged for Sir John” (p. 41). The routed candidate 
petitioned against the return, not apparently on the ground of the 
tumultuous proceedings, but “conceiving great injury in the sheriff's 
peremptory determination,” which put a premature end to the 
“polling.” Less agreeable is the evidence of the sale of local offices, 
encouraged by similar practices in high quarters; and more important 
are the details showing the steady decline in the yield of subsidies. 
Personal monarchy was, indeed, going bankrupt, not so much because 
Parliament refused to grant subsidies as because of the dead-weight 
of local reluctance to assess or to pay them when granted. The fall 
of the Stuarts and the rise of Parliamentary government were 
ultimately due to the comprehensive, but often silent, refusal of the 
English people to pay for a government which was no affair of 
the public. 


The Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1915 (8rd 
Ser., Vol. IX.) open with Professor Firth’s presidential address on 
the topical subject of the relations between England and the Nether- 
lands from the Battle of Bouvines to the declaration of war in 
August, 1914; the paper concludes with a plea for more liberal access 
to the Foreign Office archives as a preliminary to a better under- 


1 Owing to lack of time for other arrangements, the Short Notices in this 
Number have all been contributed by the Editor. 
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standing of those “great and vital interests in the independence of 
Belgium,” to which Sir Edward Grey referred on August 8rd, 1914, 
and which Professor Firth shows that we had in the Netherlands 
before the Belgian State existed. As has been remarked elsewhere, 
Queen Elizabeth “devoted her wiles to the purpose for which most 
English battles in Europe were fought, from Crecy to Waterloo.” 
Almost as topical is Mme. Lubimenko’s Paper on “The Corre- 
spondence of Queen Elizabeth with the Russian Czars.” Of more 
purely historical interest are Mr. Conway Davies’ article on “The 
Despenser War in Glamorgan,” Mr. Maurice Wilkinson’s on “A 
Provincial Assembly during the League” [at Dijon, 1590], Mr. 
Ditchfield’s examination of “The Errors of Lord Macaulay in his 
Estimation of the Squires and Parsons of the Seventeenth Century,” 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s paper on “Municipal Administration in the 
Spanish Dominions in America,” and the Dominion Archivist’s report 
on the Canadian Archives. There is a lively passage of arms between 
Mr. Anscombe and Dr. R. W. Chambers over the “Old English 
Poem of ‘ Widsith’”; but even here the unity of history is vindi- 
cated, and Dr. Chambers concludes with the query, “How many 
people know that English history begins with a struggle carried on 
by a young English prince against a Germanic war-lord?” Let 
our teachers answer, if they can. , 


A hint as to the answer to Dr. Chambers’ question may be found 
in an extremely interesting pamphlet, The Schleswig-Holstein 
Question and its Place in History, which consists of two articles 
reprinted from The Nineteenth Century for May and December, 
1897, by Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., Ltd., with a Preface by 
K. Lindholm; the first article was by the late Professor Max 
Miiller, and the second by the late Dr. A. D. Jérgensen, keeper of 
the State Archives of Denmark. It may seem a far cry from 
Widsith to Bismarck, but both were involved in the same issue, 
the racial conflict between German and Anglo-Danes in Schleswig. 
Max Miiller, of course, presents the German and Jérgensen the 
Danish view of the most complicated diplomatic problem of the 
nineteenth century. It was complicated by a disputed succession 
to the Danish crown, by the anomalous relations of Denmark with 
Schleswig and Holstein, and of Holstein with the Germanic Federa- 
tion. Roughly speaking, Schleswig was predominantly Danish and 
Holstein German, but both duchies were united by a purely personal 
union with the Danish crown, and the King of Denmark was, qué 
Duke of Holstein, a member of the Germanic Federation. This 
union threatened to disappear with the death of Frederick VII. in 
1863, owing to the fact that the Salic law prevailed in German 
duchies, but not in the Danish kingdom. To prevent the break-up 
of Frederick VII.’s dominions, the two duchies were incorporated in 
Denmark by an Act of Union; but in this Act the Germanic Federa- 
tion saw the loss of a German province to a rival Power, and it 
supported the claims of the Duke of Augustenburg to both the 
duchies, desiring not merely to save them from Denmark, but also 
to gain them as allies against the encroaching power of Prussia. 
Prussia had no claim whatever to their possession, but Bismarck 
foresaw the possibilities of a Kiel Canal, and, while pretending to 
carry out the wishes of the Great Powers, who had objected to 
the assimilation of the duchies by Denmark, and to support the 
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claims of Augustenburg, induced Austria to co-operate in the war 
of 1864 and forcible seizure of the duchies. The subsequent quarrel 
between the two robbers over the spoil provoked the war of 1866, 
which left Prussia master of the situation. Bismarck’s conduct was 
a masterpiece of successful force and fraud. Both duchies were 
incorporated in Prussia, and one of the problems in the settlement 
after this war will be to satisfy the demands of Schleswig at any 
rate to determine its own political future. 


To Nietzsche’s philosophy has been ascribed so large an influence 
on the course of recent German and European history that a notice 
of Dr. A. Wolf’s The Philosophy of Nietzsche (Constable, 1915) may 
not be out of place in a historical review. The book contains the 
substance of three public lectures delivered at University College, 
and Dr. Wolf’s main purpose is to enter a mild protest against the 
popular misrepresentation of Nietzsche as the prophet of Prussian 
militarism. There is justice in the protest, for Nietzsche was any- 
thing but an admirer of the Prussian, and he has abundant sympathy 
for other than militarist virtues. Nevertheless, it is easy to under- 
stand how the Prussians and their German neophytes found in 
Nietzsche’s gospel of the superman and the will-to-power what they 
wanted—that is, a philosophical basis for their arrogant assumptions. 
To them Nietzsche seemed to erect their practice and their lack of 
principle into a law of Nature: “This world,” he wrote, “is the 
Will to Power, and nothing else,” and no Prussian could have been 
more contemptuous of attempts on the part of civilisation to curb 
the superman’s passion or capacity for dominion. His philosophy 
and his insanity are both characteristic of Germany’s delirium; and 
if it is difficult to deduce a system from Nietzsche’s incoherent 
writings, it is partly because there is no logical connection between 
the force of argument and the argument of force. 


The general causes of the war have been admirably summarised 
in the eighty-six pages of Dr. G. W. Prothero’s German Opinion 
and German Policy before the War, which is an expansion of notes 
of an address delivered before the Royal Historical Society on 
January 21st, 1915. Printed and circulated to Fellows of that 
Society, it is, we understand, to be issued to the public by Mr. John 
Murray, and it should appeal to a large circle of readers. Dr. 
Prothero’s object has been “not to discuss the immediate occasions 
of the war,” but “to direct attention to the deeper causes of the 
conflict: (1) to the ideals and principles, the ambitions and motives, 
which have produced in Germany a state of mind favourable to 
war; (2) to the historical events and the economic and political con- 
ditions which have contributed to strengthen the warlike tendency 
thus aroused; and (3) finally to the course of international politics, 
especially during the last ten or eleven years, which I will not say 
rendered an armed conflict inevitable, but made it very difficult to 
avoid.” In pursuance of this object Dr. Prothero divides his pam- 
phlet into “I. The Philosophy of Militarism; II. Circumstances and 
Conditions, Aims and Tendencies, of Modern Germany; III. German 
Policy during the last Twenty-five Years.” Teachers seeking to 
instruct their classes in the causes of the war could not find a 
better guide. 
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